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CEILINGS 


SIDE WALLS 


In many new and handsome designs 


We have recently added a number of new and handsome designs to our list and a point to remember about 
them is that they are adaptable to all classes of buildings. 





____ Elegance of design and beauty of finish are thoroughly combined with Quality and Durability in 
FRIEDLEY-VOSHARDT ART METAL CEILINGS AND SIDE WALLS. They are made in the finest sheet 
metal plant in the country and by machines especially designed and built for the work for which they were 
intended. This makes possible the production of ART METAL CEILINGS AND SIDE WALLS of “unsur 
passed quality. We pay particular attention to our stamping, the smallest details being brought out with 
sharpness and distinctness that cannot be equaled. , | 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


oa If we do not have a pattern on hand suitable for a certain job, we can make a special design for 
yhie Irom an Architect’s detailed description. We employ our own modelers and are therefore able to render 
= service. The very best materials and first-class workmanship are at your command. 
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Send us your next order and be convinced. 


Write Today for Our Special Catalog No, 33 showing designs and giving detailed descriptions 


FRIEDLEY-VOSHARDT COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FRIEDLEY - VOSHARDT 


ART METAL 


OFFICE: 733-737 South Halsted Street FACTORY: 761-767 Mather Street | 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 52 and 53. 
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NGEN STOVE CO. 


“DIV. OF AMERICAN STOVE CO. 


ST. LOUIS,MO. 
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The FRONT 


Have you joined it? 


The most wide awake dealers all over the country are joining; 


and if you haven't already done so, you'd better join now--- 
while there is a chance. Get “‘in’’ on the 


FFRONT RANK Steel Furnace 


which is called the “fool proof” furnace because it 
is so simply yet scientifically built that even an 
unskilled operator doesn’t get into trouble with 
it; which burns any kind of fuel, and gets more 
heat value from it because it has the longest fire 
travel; which stays in order, has no direct draft 
to warp and buckle---and which makes a booster 


out of every user. 


Ask us about the FRONT RANE School Heater 


and Ventilator. It sells at sight to any modern 


School Board. 


& 
w 


4058 Forest Park Ave. 


Take a straight tip from us: If you don’t know what the too hot for us. 
‘* FRONT RANE Club’? might mean to you ina business 


way, write to us, and find out. 


Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Co. sd 





RANK Club 


Reo sTreRegw 





The 


would make the dealer’s work easy if he were sell- 
ing even an inferior furnace---say nothing about a 
superior article like the FRONT PANE Stee! 
Furnace. We furnish the dealer attractive win- 
dow and counter cards, with “pep” and “punch”; 
in them, calling attention to the FRONT RANK 
Steel Furnace. We give him store signs, that 
stir up trade, and are spending thousands of 
dollars in a National Advertising Campaign that 
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Furnace a household term from sea to sea, and 
make it still easier to sell this splendid furnace 












Gocd bye! We’re going 
home FRONTRANE is 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 
Representative of 
The Stove Tin Hardware 
Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Interests 


PusLisHED Every SATURDAY 





Address all communications and 


remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 
Publisher and Proprietor 
910 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago Illinois 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND Its Possessions (Invariably in Advance) ONE YEAR PostaGEe Patp $2.00 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES ONE YEAR PosTaGE Paip $4.00 


CanapvA ONE YEAR PostAGE Parp $3.00 


Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago Illinois under Act of March:3rd 1879 
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APART FROM promptings of decency and good breed 
ing, there are reasons why the retailer should greet the 
traveling salesman with some degree of 


oan. friendliness. First and foremost, to bor- 
ravelin . “—_ 

: & row a phrase from Shakespeare’s Two 
Salesman. 


Gentlemen of Verona, “his worth is war- 
rant for his welcome.” He is neither a malefactor of 
vreat wealth nor a ticket of leave man that he should 
Of a truth, 


under present conditions of business, a vagabond or a 


be received with coldness and distrust. 


rapscallion would not last as long in the role of travel 
ing salesman as a snowball in a Pittsburgh blast fur- 
nace. 

Perchance, there are some merchants in sequestered 
hamlets far from the haunts of trade who still hug the 
belief that commercial travelers are men of loose char- 
acter. But such dealers are so few that their number 
would scarcely supply figures enough for the first les 
son in arithmetic of a kindergarten. Manliness, hon 
esty, talent, and the sturdy virtues of citizenship find 
no more striking exemplification than in the rank and 
file of the men who make up the advanced guard of 
the legions of industry. 

The telling of what the world owes to the traveling 
salesman—to this avant-coureur and path-maker of 
progress—-would baffle the skill of a Macaulay or the 
genius for detail of an Arnold Bennett. 
nings of their class are shrouded in the mists of an- 
tiquity. 


The begin- 


As old as the first trail across the Summerian 
hills which top the cradle land of the race is the tribe 
Dynasties and kingdoms dis 
Nations 


of traveling salesmen. 
appear. flourish 
crumble into “knee-deep dust that once was man.” But 
these nomads of commerce abate not their journey- 


ings. 


Civilizations and decay. 


In the days of the Pharaohs they were the pioneers 
who established trade routes westward along the Med 
iterranean Sea as far as the fabled Pillars of Hercules, 
and eastward beyond the Euphrates River to the rich 
granaries of Mesopotamia. They followed in the 
wake of Alexander and his Persian phalanxes over the 
fertile plains of Hindoostan. The most venturesome 
of the Phoenicians as well as the boldest of the sea- 
rovers who sailed from the ancient port of Cadiz were 
the prototypes of the commercial traveler of our day. 
Leif Ericson, the Chinese adventurers of the ninth 
century, and other of 


pre-Columbian discoverers 


America were the forerunners of the road salesmen 


who explore new markets for twentieth century pro 
duction. 
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$2.00 Per Year. 
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Verily, they were path-makers who blazed the trail 
for the first typewriter, harvesting machine, fountain- 
pen, barbed wire, washing machine, warm air heater, 
wire screen, ventilator, steel ceiling, metal shingle, 
adding machine, and every other device which has 
revolutionized the industrial and domestic life of the 
nations. These things we take for granted now. They 
are part of the ordinary mechanism of our existence. 
but we have only the vaguest idea of the prejudice, the 
inertia, the skepticism, and the deeply imbedded cus 
toms which the traveling salesmen had to overcome in 
order to introduce their multiple benefits into our daily 
lives. 

He is 
plenipotentiary from the kingdom of opportunity. 


ambassador 
He 


brings you the advantage of a wide knowledge of the 


(sreet the traveling salesman. 


trade. Ile helps develop what, for want of a more ex 
pressive phrase, might be called merchandising cour 
the same sort of courage that was needed by the 
added to their stock inventions 
He has 
no desire to exploit you or to swamp your shelves 
His 


friends 


age 
merchants who first 
which are now as staple as ten-penny nails. 
with goods which you cannot sell. success 1S 
Make 


and your heart and purse will be the richer for his 


hinged upon your success. with him 


coming. 
\ rasLe showing the percentage of increased 


costs of various materials used in building has just 
been published by a prominent fire in 


Insurance = surance company. It discloses the fact 
Should Be ; : 

that, during the last twelve months, every 
Adequate. 


product required in construction has 
advanced in price by more than twenty-five per cent, 
with a corresponding increase in the cost of labor. 
Thus, for example, iron work has increased 40 pet 
cent in cost, painting 30 per cent, stone work 25 pert 
cent, plastering 25 per cent, roofing and sheet metal 
work 30 per cent, steam fitting 30 per cent, carpenter 
work 25 per cent, and plumbing 4o per cent. In an 
effort to keep their properties protected by adequate 
additional 


insurance, many business men took out 


policies last year. 
value 


In the meantime, however, the replacement 


of the buildings and stock has continued its upward 


trend, so that further readjustments are imperative. 
Agents of the various fire insurance companies, there- 
fore, are urging upon their clients the necessity not 


to con with the 


iorm 


only of advancing their insurance 


general increase but also of keepin insurance 
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up with the periodical advance in the cost of materials. 

Under what are known as co-insurance contracts, 
the policyholder agrees to keep his property insured 
up to a fixed percentage of the value of his property. 
Failure to keep insured to the full extent of the amount 
stipulated means that the property owner would have 
to bear part of any partial loss. Although such con- 
tracts provide that the full insurance will be paid 
when the loss is total, the value of the property burned 
is determined on a basis of the value replacement at 
the time of the fire. 

In effect, this means that if a property 
neglects to keep his insurance up to the replacement 
value, he runs the risk of having to pay a part of all 
probable losses, for few losses involve the entire 
property. The hardware dealer, therefore, who real- 
izes the necessity of fire insurance will take the fore- 
going facts into consideration. He will make arrange- 
ments with his fire insurance agent for such additional 
insurance from time to time as may be needed to keep 
pace with the advance of replacement values. 


owner 





PRICE MAINTENANCE On national branded articles 
is a matter concerning which there is a great deal of 
) argument and much _ misinformation. 
What it really means is a standard price 
for a standard article. It does not apply 
to goods in bulk which are sold without 
a trademark, as carrots or lumber. Its justice is 
grounded on the fact that a trademarked commodity 
of uniform excellence, which the manufacturers ad- 
something 





Objects to 
Cut Price. 


vertise at their own expense, possesses 
more than mere physical values. It has a reputation 
which helps the retailer sell it. The market for it has 
been created in advance by persistent publicity. 
Manifestly, it is unfair to the manufacturers to sell 
that commodity below the standard price because such 
price-cutting weakens the confidence of the people in 
the particular product. They entertain doubts as to 
the value which the manufacturer 
This results in a lessening of his reputation and a cur- 
tailing of the demand for the article in question. The 
consumer who benefits by the price reduction does not 
gain in the long run. If the reduction becomes gen- 
eral enough to impair the market which the manu- 
facturer has created, he must either lower the quality 
both 


places upon it. 


of his commodity or cease to produce it. In 
cases, the public suffers. 

Justice Louis D. Brandeis of the Supreme Court 
of the United States declares that the law has been 
laggard in recognizing the social value of the one- 
priced article. Stability of price—the knowledge that 
one citizen may procure an article for the same price 
that is charged another citizen—is akin to stable cur- 
rency. Strange and contradictory though it may 
sound, the factor of price-fixing, in his opinion, makes 
for competition. If the producer's price is too high, 
he argues, people will not buy or his competitors will 
cut under him. But if he is not allowed his proper 
margin of profit, he will be unable to keep up the pace 
and will probably be forced to enter a big combina- 
tion. 

It is a statement easily capable of verification that 
the first important step toward trade righteousness 














was the introduction of the one-price store. But the 
standard of vaiue in retail trade was not fully secured, 
says Justice Brandeis, until a method was devised by 
which a uniform retail selling price was established 
for trademarked articles sold in the original package 
No one is bound to compete with himself. Yet the 
producer is, in effect, compelled to compete with him 
self when the same trademarked article is sold in the 
same market by one dealer at a less price than by an 
other. 

The legal right of an independent producer to estab 
lish exclusive selling agencies has never been called 
into question. Why then, asks Justice 
should the maker of a trademarked article be pre- 
vented from establishing a marketing system under 
which his several agencies for distribution will sell 
If a dealer is selling unknown 


srandeis, 


at the same price? 
goods or goods under his own name, he undoubtedly 
has the exclusive right to set the price. But when he 
has to use somebody’s else name or brand in order 
to sell the goods, then the owner of the name or brand 
has an interest in the transaction which ought to be 
considered. 

What is perhaps the most significant comment of 
Justice Brandeis on the subject is that the great cor- 
poration is in no danger of having its business de 
stroyed by price-cutting among retailers. But the pro 
hibition of price maintenance imposes upon small and 
independent preducers a serious handicap. Ameri 
cans should be under no illusion as to the value or 
effect of price-cutting. It has been the most potent 
weapon of monopoly—the means of killing the small 
rival, to which the greatest trusts have resorted most 
frequently. From every angle of reason, therefore, 
the retailer ought to co-operate with the movement in 
favor of price maintenance. 





PERADVENTURE, when the now distant millennium 
spreads its gracious sway over all men, there will be 
an end to thieving and petty pilfering. 
In the meantime we have to shape our 
affairs to fit things as they are. An un- 
a door absent 


The Thief 
Is Active. 
barred rear window or 

mindedly left unlocked is an avenue of potential loss 
through which a month’s profits may disappear for all 
time to come. Small but expensive articles of stock 
left within easy reach of people who enter the store 
may vanish from day to day. It is better to take pre- 
caution against theft than to suffer exhaustion of profit. 








PERFECTION of service is the goal toward which the 
retail hardware dealer should strive without ceasing. 
So simple an oversight as failing to open 
the door for a departing customer whose 
hands are full of packages has more 
than once been known to result in the 


Attention to small details of serv 
note- 


Perfection 
of Service. 


loss of patronage. 
ice spells the difference between mediocrity and 
worthy success. It is told of Michael Angelo that he 
was explaining a number of additions and alterations 
“These are trifles,” 
great 


which he had made to a statue. 
said his friend. “It may be so,” 
sculptor, “but recollect that trifles make perfection, 
and perfection is no trifle.” 


said the 
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NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 


RANDOM 





lt may be hard to acquire a reputation of being 

onsistently honorable,” but any one who does ac- 
quire such a reputation finds it among his most prized 

sets. That's the character they gave a young friend 
of mine who left to go back home after he had “learned 
ihe business in a city store. Was it not worth having 
to show to the father and mother and wherever he 
went seeking employment ? 

How did he win that letter, do you ask? It is all 
very simple. 

He was cleanly dressed and on deck punctually for 
duty. 

He was cheerfully and intelligently ready with 
polite manners for the public and quiet courtesies for 
his associates, who said of him: “When he tells you 
anything it is absolutely true.” 

He was never profane or slangy. 

He was sympathetic with others around him and 
generous to help to the utmost of his ability. 

He was a gentleman. 

Isn't it worth while for a boy or a man of a store 
to be “consistently honorable ?” 

*K ad 

At the meeting of the Allied Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association of Chicago at the Hardware Club last 
Tuesday evening, the first person I met was Frank 
R. Cooke of the Whitaker-Glessner Company, who is 
his old, jovial self again after being laid up for sev- 
eral weeks with an attack of paralysis in his right leg. 
His enforced vacation evidently had not affected his 
good humor, for his talk was as lively as ever. He 
gave a witty recount of his experience to a circle of 
interested friends. After the meeting had adjourned, 
he told the following story which came overseas by 
way of a Canadian who had seen service at the front: 

An Irish bombing party was raiding several of the 
enemy's dugouts in No Man’s Land. Coming to one 
that had almost been completely stopped up by shell 
fire, the leader peered down into the dugout and 
shouted, “How many of yez are there?” 

“Six,” came the muffled reply. 

“Here,” said the Irishman, setting a bomb and 
throwing it down into the dugout, “divide that among 
vez. 

x * x 

\ few days ago my old friend E. W. Fix of the 
Oakland Foundry Company, Belleville, Illinois, who 
has just heen elected vice-president of his firm, blew 
in with an offer to “fix” me up for lunch. Of course, 
that made me very mad. Anyhow he fixed me up 
as only a Fix could fix, and at the dessert stage of the 
luncheon he unburdened himself of the following 
story : 

Two vival sausage makers in England lived on 
opposite sides of a certain street, and, one day, one 
of them placed over his shop the legend: 

“We purvey sausages to the gentry and nobility of 
the country.” 

' The next day, over the way, appeared the sign: 

“We purvey sausages to the gentry and nobility of 

the whole country.” 


Not to be outdone, the rival put up what he evidently 
regarded as a final statement, namely: . 

“We purvey sausages to the King.”’ 

Next day there appeared over the door of the first 
sausage-maker the simple expression of loyalty : 

“God save the King.” 

k 

My friend Ed J. Newey, who travels for A. Field 
and Company, New York City, attributes the great 
improvement in his health since his return to the road 
to the cheery greetings of his friends and customers 
and the big increase of business. Mighty good medi- 
cine for a traveling man is this sort of remedy. 

xk x x 

George T. Bailey of the Oliver Iron and Stee! Com- 
pany at Pittsburgh stood on the corner of a certain 
street, late the other night, waiting for a car. An- 
other man was standing there, also waiting for a car, 
but he didn’t see him at first. He bumped into him 
before he was aware of his presence. 
gized politely, but the man only grunted in reply. He 
withdrew and looked at his watch. 

“What time is it?” asked George still feeling the 
need of soothing the stranger’s feelings. 

“I don’t know,” answered the man, with a cold 
“T was merely looking at my watch to see if 


George apolo- 


stare. 
it was still there.” 

George says he felt like a crook, all the way home, 
and expected to be arrested any minute. 

. & = 

The Utopia of Plato’s fancies and the millenium of 
the visionary are something more than the airy fabric 
of a dream. They live in a subtle reality of their own. 
Behind every mill, back of every machine, is the 
shadow-flinger out of the substance of whose thought 
are formed the designs of industry. The poet and the 
visionary always project the realities which common 
folk achieve only after years of travail. But as the 
race advances, the gap which separates us from the 
seers becomes narrower. We are drawing closer to 
the time when dream and reality will be simultaneous 
co-efficients of life. There is reason, then, for feeling 
Horowitz that “right above wrong 
thousand years 


with Murray E. 


will gleam” for humanity—not a 


hence, but on a morrow whose light is even now 


gathering upon the world’s horizon. 
Down Under. 

There are times when a feeling comes o’e! 
\ feeling we cannot quite shake, 

That everything level has gone to the devil 
And everything scems like a fak« 

We sigh and we shrug and we wonder 
When this or that one seems to fall, 

But still we feel sure that down under 
There’s lots of good left after all 


We hear of some ill-flavored scandal 
\bout this or that person we love, 

\nd gossip, the ruthless old vandal, 
Gives all our illusions a shove. 

\t times the whole world seems yellow 
When truth gets a kick in the shin; 

But there’s many a regular fellow 
Who’s in this old world to win 


So here is a toast to the morrow, 
However remote it may seem, 

When nothing that’s level will go to the devil 
And right above wrong shall gleam 

‘Tis only when helping the oppressed and 
To whom life’s work is so grim, 

That this old gray world will be so much 
And bring back our faith to the brim 


downtrodden 


better 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 


















The Fireplace Hot Water Heater Company, E! Paso, 
Texas, recently incorporated, will build a plant to 
manufacture water heaters. 

The Chicago Stove & Range Company, with offices 
at 2033 South Clark Street, Chicago, will build a one- 
story foundry addition to its plant at Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, to cost $20,000. 


~ “e- 


PENNSYLVANIA STOVE SALESMEN TO HOLD 
ANNUAL ELECTION NOVEMBER 30. 


On Friday evening, November 30th, the Stove Sales- 
men’s Association of Pennsylvania will hold its regular 
meeting at the Hotel Walton in Philadelphia, at which 
officers will be elected for the coming year. The nom- 
inations, which are equivalent to election, are as fol- 
lows: 

President—Georce H. Rorz. 

First vice-president—Hucu B. DuNLap. 

Second vice-president—H. O. STanssury. 

Third vice-president—WILL1AmM H. Younc. 

Secretary—JAMES McGaw. 

Treasurer—O, M. FAGcLey. 

Trustee to serve for three years—JAmes R. 
WOTHERSPOON, 

The nominees are yirtually all the old officers, with 
the exception of William H. Young, who will succeed 
A. B. Crampton. At the October meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, the loyalty of the members was manifested by 
the resolution to invest all the available funds in the 
treasury of the Association, amounting to $500.00, in 
the new 4 per cent Liberty Bonds. 

Secretary McGaw has sent a letter to the members, 
earnestly requesting them to attend the Twentieth An- 
niversary Reception and Banquet of the Association, 
which is to be held at the Hotel Walton, in Philadel- 
phia, on Wednesday, December 19th. Reception and 
amusements will be provided for the out-of-town 
guests in the afternoon, and the banquet will be served 
at 6:30 P. M. It is indeed a rarity, as secretary Mc- 
Gaw points out, for such an organization, made up as 
it is of salesmen who represent manufacturers of a 
household commodity, to continue intact for so long a 
period, and hence the members should make every 
effort to attend. The Entertainment Committee is 
working valiantly to make it an occasion without prec- 
edent, and a splendid time is assured. 





STOVE MANUFACTURERS GIVE THEIR SONS 
TO SERVE THE FLAG. 


Individually as citizens and collectively through their 
organizations as men of business, the stove manufac- 
turers of this country have given and continue to give 
Every 


ample assurance and proof of their patriotism. 


day brings fresh examples in corroboration of this 
statement. Two cases in point are derived from the 
A. C. Barler Manufacturing Company of Chicago, 
Illinois, manufacturers of oil stoves. 

Harold A. C. Barler, son of A. C. Barler, is an 
ensign in the United States Navy. It is no violation of 
the censorship regulations to say that he has distin- 
guished himself by his diligence in the performance of 
duty and by his application to study to such an extent 
that he is now attached to the staff of one of the ad 
mirals of our Navy somewhere in France. 

Richard Barler, Jr., son of Richard Barler of the 
A. C. Barler Manufacturing Company, is a lieutenant 
in the United States Army at Camp Grant, Rockford, 
Illinois. His father is proud of him not only because 
he reflects honor upon the family by his rank in the 
Army but for the still higher reason that he is thor- 
oughly American in his determination to fight for de 
mocracy with every force of mind and body and 
against every hazard of life and limb. 


“e- 


OIL STOVES SOLVE THE FUEL PROBLEM 
FOR MANY HOUSEWIVES. 


On every side we hear of the extreme scarcity of 
coal and wood. The war has created a decided short- 
age of fuel, and in many portions of the country, 
people have been unable to secure the requisite amount 
of coal or wood 
for their heating 
and cooking appa- 
ratus. Hence for 
many housewives, 
the logical solution 
of their fuel prob- 
lem is the efficient- 
ly constructed oil 
Because of 
say 


stove. 
this situation, 
the Detroit Vapor 
Stove Company, 
dealers are 
wideawake will sell 
stoves 


who 


more oil 
than ever this year, 
if they 





Detroit Vapor Oil Stove. 


especially 
build their business on the solid foundation afforded 
by the Detroit Vapor Oil Stoves. 

This apparatus, durably built, is said to cook and 


bake as fast as gas. It has wickless burners, made 
of heavy grey annealed iron, which give intense |ieat, 
and are said to operate successfully with oil, gasolene 
or distillate. According to the manufacturers, even 
the poorest grades of fuel are consumed without odor, 
or waste in these burners, which vaporize th fuel 
directly under the cooking utensils. With such fea- 
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tures, the stoves give entire satisfaction, and a wider 
market is being opened for them by national adver- 
tising. Dealers desiring handsomely illustrated cata- 
logs and circulars should address the Detroit Vapor 
Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


“*e- 


G. D. PRATT IS ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
NEW YORK STOVE SALESMEN. 


At a regular monthly meeting of the Stove Sales- 
men’s Association of New York State on Friday eve- 
ning, November 16th, at the Hotel Wolcott in New 
York City, G. D. Prarrt, first vice-president during 
the past year, was elected president for 1918. The 
other officers selected were: 

W. J. MASKIELL—Ist vice-president. 

S. C. Kriper—2nd vice-president. 

H. E. Suerwoop—3rd vice-president. 

S. KALLMAN—treasurer. 

D. F. Brersack—secretary, re-elected. 

J. W. De ReverE—sergeant-at-arms. 

The retiring president, J. M. Dowling, thanked the 
members for the interest they had shown during the 
past year, and wished the newly-elected officers a 
successful year. 


———— -- - --#@eo 


WITHDRAWS FROM BUSINESS. 


George S. Russ has withdrawn from the firm of 
Russ & Krekel Company, dealers in stoves, ranges, 
and repairs for warm air heaters, stoves, etc. Charles 
L. Krekel will continue in direct charge, and the busi- 
ness will be conducted under the corporate name as in 
the past. No other change will be made in the 
business. 





SUCCESS DOES NOT COME BY CHANCE. 


In reading of histories of prominent men, we see 
that thousands of men who have succeeded had no 
better chance, perhaps a chance not half so good as 
thousands of others who have failed. This fact is 
gradually becoming clearly and definitely fixed in the 
average modern mind. 





anno 
or 


WILL HOLD CONFERENCE NEXT MONTH TO 
DISCUSS MOLDERS’ DEMANDS. 


The rumors which were referred to early in the 
present month concerning demands to be made by the 
International Molders’ Union of North America have 
developed into a certainty during the last few days. 
In the November 3, 1917, issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE RECcorpD it was stated that the demands 
in question would have to be formulated before De- 
cember Ist in order to be admissible for discussion 
and adjudication in accordance with a common agree- 
ment made at the 1892 Conference between the Stove 
Founders’ National Defense Association and the in- 
ternational organization of the molders. 

The date of the Conference between the employers 
and workers is set for December 5th. In advance of 
the meeting, nothing definite can be said as to the at- 
titude of the conferrees upon the questions at issue. 
It may be taken for granted, however, that the Stove 





Founders’ National Defense Association will act with 
the firmness and justice which has heretofore charac- 
terized its dealing with the delicate economic prob- 
lems involved. 

o- 


COMPACT AND CONVENIENT CONTAINER 
IS A BIG FACTOR IN SELLING 
ALUMINUM ENAMEL. 


It is not so very long ago that the old way of selling 
aluminum enamel was practically the only way in 
which it was retailed. The dealer wrapped up a few 
ounces of the powder in a piece of oiled paper and 
sold the liquid—with which it was to 
be mixed—in an old pop bottle or 
any other sort of bottle that came in 
handy at the time of sale. It re- 
quired considerable courage or a tre- 





Powder. 
mendous amount of inexperience for an ordinary 
mortal to tackle the job of preparing and using an 
aluminum enamel in the ordinary course of household 


affairs. 

The three illustrations which are here reproduced 
in the logical order of their sequence, show how the 
Nickel Plate Stove Polish Company, 358 to 362 East 
Illinois Street, Chicago, Illinois, have solved the prob- 
lem of marketing a high-grade aluminum enamel in a 
compact and convenient container. 

The first picture shows the cone-shaped container, 
with screw top, which holds the powder. The second 
picture illustrates the can which carries the liquid in- 
gredient of the enamel. It has a screw top into which 
the cone-shaped powder holder fits, as evidenced in the 
third illustration. . 

The Peerless Aluminum Enamel manufactured by 
the Nickel Plate Stove Polish Company is said to be 
unsurpassed for use on any surface 
where a bright enamel finish with 
frosted silver effect is desired. The 
makers affirm that it needs no pol- 
ishing and may be washed the same 
as nickel. Being moisture proof, and 
preventing rust and decay, it is 
found to be quite suitable for ex- 





Liquid. 
posed metal work. 

Some of the uses to which the Peerless Aluminum 
Enamel is declared to be adapted are on exposed 
plumbing, radiators, steam pipes, registers, gas fix- 
tures, sewing miachines, bicycles, ornaments, flower 
pots, bird cages, brackets, screens, railings, stove 
trimmings, iron girders and supports, metal ceilings, 
farming imple- 
letter 


elevator shafts, 


ments, automatic machines, 
boxes, hitching posts, dancing slip- 


pers, and all articles made of leather 


and canvas. It is quite evident, 
therefore, that the range of its use- 
fulness is sufficiently comprehensive 
to make it an easy matter to build 
up a good trade in this article. Deal- 
we eee adleias te to the Nickel 
Powder and Liquid, CTS are advised to ius 
Plate ‘Stove Compar for terms 
and other necessary details, if the to add a 


profitable article to their line of | 
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G. N. Cushman, manufacturer of tools at Cham 
paign, Illinois, is to build an addition to his factory. 

The Universal Tool Company, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, will build a plant to manufacture tools and 
wrenches. 

The Nicholson File Company, Providence, Rhode 
Island, has started work on a two story, 40x60 foot 
storehouse. _ 

Additions which will double the plant capacity are 
being contemplated by the Washington Cutlery Com 
pany, Watertown, Wisconsin. 

The Spencer Wire Company, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, is erecting a 2-story, 51x60 foot, brick, mill con- 
struction addition to its factory. 

The American Steel and Wire Company, Cleveland, 
hio, has filed plans for a $4,200 manufacturing build- 
ing and a $5,400 shipping building. 

At New Castle, Indiana, the New Process File Com- 
pany has been chartered with $10,000 capital, by W. S. 
Crum, John W. Rodgers and A. A. Brown. 

The Athol Manufacturing Company, Athol, Massa- 
chusetts, has let a contract for a brick two story, 40x96 
foot addition and a 30x120 foot addition to its plant. 

M. J. Polhamus and others have incorporated the 
Polhamus Company at Fort Wayne, Indiana, with 
$100,000 capital, to make tools, automobile accessories, 
etc. 

The Saylor Tool Works, Newark, New Jersey, has 
been incorporated to manufacture tools with a capital 
of $50,000 by Harry M. Saylor, Frank W. Bird, and 
Charles E, Patterson. 

The C. & M. Fence & Galvanizing Company, Cleve 
land, Ohio, has been incorporated for $35,000. The 
incorporators include Ralph J. Crane, Thomas A. 
Crane and A. J. Bradley. 

The American File Reclaiming Company, Irving- 
ton, New Jersey, has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture files. William J. Magee, Isidor Miner and M. 
Wilkes are the incorporators. 

Gauges, fixtures and tools will be manufactured by 
the Eagle Machine Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
which has been incorporated with $15,000 capital by 
Charles W. Yount and others. 

The Diemont Hardware Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000. The incorporators are Harry J. Levy, Hy- 
man Diemont and Harry N. Gutterman. 

A contract has been awarded by the Colt’s Patent 


lire Arms Manufacturing Company, Hartford, ( on 
necticut, for a I-story, 50x250 foot, mill construction 
building to be used as a testing and inspecting plant. 
Raymond B,. Fletcher, Robert W. Jameson and 
Howard S. Cowee are the incorporators of the Antrim 
Safety Lock Company, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
which has been organized to manufacture safety locks. 
L.. Adler and Company, New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey, has been organized with a $25,000 capital to man 
ufacture electrical fixtures. 
Louis P. Ruck, Robert Rosen, Louis Adler, and others. 


The incorporators are 


A new plant containing new equipment for the man 
ufacture of wire cloth will be built for the Menasha 
Wire & Manufacturing Company, Menasha, Wiscon 
sin. Plans are now being made, but in all probability 
the work will not be started until the Spring. 

2 


A. H. DILLON MAKES NEW CONNECTIONS. 


Word is received that A. H. Dillon, assistant sales 
manager of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, who was formerly 2nd vice-presi 
dent of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ As 
sociation, has resigned to become president of the 
Pittsburgh Export Company and a director of the 
Liberty Steel Products Company of New York City 
Mr. Dillon had been connected with the Youngstown 
organization for seven years. His associates in these 
enterprises are Charles H. Graham, president of the 
Graham Nut Company, a former president of the 
American ifardware Manufacturers’ Association; ]. 
Roger Ilannery, president of the Flannery Nut & Bolt 
Company; F. J. Lanahan, president of the Fort Pitt 
Malleable Iron Company, all of Pittsburgh. Offices 
of Mr. Dillon’s new interests are in Pittsburgh, New 
York, Youngstown, and Paris. He will be in charge 
of the Youngstown office. 


—— oo 


HARDWARE MAN ENGAGES IN FOX RAISING. 


On a recent visit to Prince Edward Island, Canada. 
the well-known New England hardwareman, I’. E-. 
Muzzy of Springfield, Massachusetts, discussed the fox 
industry, in which he is financially interested. In the 
November 15th issue of the Charlottetown Guardian 
he has an article dealing with the subject in which he 
calls attention to the lack of co-operation among the 
fur interests on the Island. He advises the climina- 
tion of petty bickerings, jealousies, and politics, and 
counsels pulling together for the general good of the 
industry. A significant statement at the close of the 
article is that “the greatest need for the fox industry 
is publicity.” In other words, advertising is a remedy 
which applies to ailments of commerce in every part 0! 
the world. 
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ADVISES USE OF COUPON AS MEANS TO 
GET GAINFUL INFORMATION. 


\n adequate storekeeping equipment, devised to 
save labor and time and to help the dealer adjust his 
business to war-time conditions, is one of the pressing 
needs of the day. If information as to such equip- 
ment were difficult to acquire and if, moreover, it were 
obtainable only upon the payment of a large fee, hun- 
dreds of dealers would make strenuous efforts to get it. 

But because this information can be had without 
cost, many retailers do not take the trouble to ask for 
it. Of course, they are not wilfully neglecting oppor- 
Nevertheless, they are missing chances to 
For this reason, attention is 


tunity. 
improve their business. 
called to the coupon at the bottom of a full page 
advertisement in this issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
\ND HARDWARE Recorp. The dealer who fills out 
this coupon and mails it to the proper destination will 
learn about a gainful storekeeping system. 

The system described in the advertisement is not 
an experiment. It eliminates all bookkeeping of cus- 
tomers’ accounts and keeps them balanced to the 
minute. Naturally, this results in a saving of time 
and labor which can be applied to direct merchandis- 
ing. The claimis advanced in behalf of the National 
Cash Register in combination with the new National 
Cash Register Credit File have no semblance of exag- 
eration. The union of register and credit file consti- 
tutes a complete storekeeping system which enables 
the merchant to give quick service and which protects 
him against the blunders of inexperienced clerks 
taking the place of those who have gone te the front. 

The coupon to which reference is made in the fore- 
going paragraph gives the address of the National 
Cash Register Company as Dayton, Ohio, and adds a 
special designation, namely, Department 138. The 
purpose of this special designation is te facilitate 
prompt attention to inquiries. It is advisable, there- 
fore, to address your envelope in this style: National 
Cash Register Company, Department 138, Dayton, 


Ohio. 
“ee 


ASSIGNS ANIMAL TRAP PATENT. 


Under number 1,246,112, United States 

rights have keen granted to Albert E. Kinsley, Oneida, 
New York, assignor to the Oneida Game Trap Com- 
pany, Incorporated, Oneida, New York, for a col- 
lapsible animal trap described in the following: 
a In an animal 
1,246,112 “. trap comprising 
acollapsible 
a tubular structure, 
the combination 
of a member dis 
;, posed within 
said tubular structure engaging the inner surfaces of some of 
the walls thereof for retaining said tubular structure against 
collapse, said member being pivotally connected by one side 
to one wall of said structure, means at the other side of said 
member engaging another wall of said structure to hold said 
member in position retaining the structure against collapse, 
and means carried by the first mentioned side of said member 
lor retaining bait within said structure. 


patent 














e 
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Che progressive retailer is always seeking to better 
his advertising. We can help you by our comment 
and advice. 





Let us review several of your recent ads. 


HUNTERS HAVE NEW AIM. 


Deputy County Auditor Wallen, Duluth, Minnesota, 
recently about 2,500 licenses in St. Louis 
County alone to hunt deer and moose during the hunt- 
ing season which opened Saturday, November roth. 
He attributes the rush for licenses largely to the desire 
of the hunters to obtain meat to combat the high liv- 
Several people from Indiana, North 
who secured 


issued 


ing expenses. 
Dakota and 

licenses, and numerous women were also in line. It 
is estimated that in preparation for the hunting season, 
about $30,000 was spent in Duluth for guns, ammuni- 
tion, licenses and hunting equipment. 


lowa are among those 


This new “aim” of hunters should serve to bag more 
business for the retail hardware dealer who carries and 
features equipment for the mighty sons and daughters 
of Nimrod. 
advertisements he can lay stress upon both the enjoy- 


In his window displays and newspaper 


ment derived from the sport and the opportunity it 
offers of reducing the high cost of living. A little bit 
of energetic advertising along this line should show 
gratifying results. 

eee 


TO ERECT LARGE CAN FACTORY. 

At Los Angeles, California, a $1,000,000 can factory, 
which, when completed will be one of the largest in 
the world, is to be erected by the American Can Com 
pany. Plans include the building of a warehouse that 
will have a storage capacity of 74,000,000 cans. Addi 
tional property obtained will permit a track space suf 
ficient to hold 61 long freight cars, with a spur track 
being so arranged that any car may be moved without 
interfering with more than ten cars. The daily capac 
ity of the plant will be 3,000,000 cans. 


“e- 


PROCURES PATENT FOR EGG BEATER. 


Ernest A. Joinette, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, has 
procured United States patent rights, under number 
1,246,103, for an operating device for beaters, de 


scribed herewith: 
\n egg beater comprising 
a vertical standard, the 
lower end of said standard 
being bent angularly to pro 
vide an arm, a clamping 
screw extending verticall 
through said arm, a hori 
zontal arm formed integral 
ly with the upper end of 
the standard, a vertical arm 
formed on the extreme end 
: of the horizontal arm, said 
/ last named vertical arm 
being parallel with the ver 

















c | tical standard, a shaft 
is | journaled in one end ot! 
a ee eee | 
1,246.103 / said vertical arm, the op 
posite end of the shaft be 
| ing journaled in the vertical 


horizontal arm 
lower end o! 


standard, a 
and a vertical arm formed integrally with the 
the last named vertical arm, a shaft journaled therein, a gear 


on said shaft, a gear carried on the end of the shaft in the 
first named vertical arm, said last mamed shaft adapted to 
have an egg beating element removably secured thereto, and 
an arcuate strap secured by its medial jx to the front 
face of the standard adjacent the upper end thereof and 
located on opposite sides of the standard, the ends of the 
straps being bent angularly adapted to engage the upper 
surface of the support-to support the de in position in 


co-operation with the clamping screw 
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DEALS WITH THE VEXING QUESTION OF 
UNNECESSARY BUSINESS UNDER °* 
WAR REGULATIONS. 


A series of suggestions as to the course to be taken 
by the Government in determining what is non-essen- 
tial business from a military point of view is offered 
in a War Bulletin issued by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America. Inasmuch as 
no policy has yet been announced by the Washington 
authorities in this connection, the ideas set forth by 
so representative a body of business men are certain 
to exercise a potent influence in shaping the decision 
of the Government. 

If unnecessary hardship is to be avoided and if there 
is to be no discrimination, the Bulletin referred to de- 
clares that the Government should not act until a gen- 
eral plan has been formulated and made known to the 
business of the country. Before a business is classi- 
fied as non-essential and deprived of labor and mate- 
rials, the industry through duly elected representatives 
should be given an opportunity to discuss the matter 
and to learn the premises of the Government and the 
reason for action. The motive of the Government— 
namely, concentration of industrial energy toward win- 
ning the war—appeals to all. Hence every industry 
can be relied upon to assist in bringing itself into ad- 
justment with the war needs of the land. 

It is desirable that the industries of the country be 
given an opportunity to meet the needs of the emerg- 
ency in a gradual manner and after deliberate plan- 
ning. With English experience as a guide, and with 
the unhesitating support which business has given to 
the Government in the national effort, full oppor- 
tunity is afforded for deliberate planning and adjust- 
ment, 

Furthermore, when the Government is forced to de- 
prive a business of materials and labor because it is 
non-essential, an effort should be made to place with 
the industry orders for product needed in the war. In 
this way a helping hand may be given to business suf- 
fering solely through sacrifice for the common good. 
In this same connection it may be said that if men are 
to be withdrawn from industrial communities where 
they have houses and gathered in manufacturing cen- 
ters already congested, there will result a great hous- 
ing problem in conjunction with the production of war 
supplies. 

But if, in placing war orders, effort is made to pro- 
duce war supplies in the centers where labor is housed, 
not only will the congestion in munition centers be re- 
lieved, but there will be avoided at the end of the war 
the vast problem of moving labor back to the normal 
producing centers. Indeed, one of the reasons for 
suggesting the formation of War Service Committees 
in industries was to bring about an early considera- 
tion of the above problems and to direct the attention 
of industries to the need in these abnormal times of 
preparing for diversified or unusual production to keep 
the industries intact during the war. Such commit- 
tees could effectively present to governmental author- 
ities the manner in which industries might conform to 
war-time conditions. In a democracy it is certainly 
far better for industries to become adjusted to new 








conditions by co-operation between the industries and 
the Government rather than by compulsion of dra 


and unprecedented government action. 
“*e- 


IS COMMISSIONED FIRST LIEUTENANT. 


Stic 


Arthur S. Gormley, son of James H. Gormley, of 
Bullard & Gormley Company, wholesale hardware 
dealers in Chicago, has been commissioned a ['irst 
Lieutenant in the Ordnance Department of the Army, 


and is at present stationed at Lima, Ohio. 
“*e- 


GETS PATENTS ON LOCK MECHANISMS. 


. Bayard E. Taylor, Oak Park, Illinois, has secured 
United States patent rights under numbers 1,246,347; 
1,246,348 ; 1,246,349 and 1,246,350 for two styles of 
door locks, and two styles of door and window locks, 


described in the following: 


Number 1,246,347: In a device of the class described the 
combination with a door and its frame, of flexible means 








secured upon the frame and em sliding engagement with 
the door, mechanism on the door to frictionally engage said 
means to prevent movement thereof with respect to the door 
and maintain the door fixed in any position of opening, and 
means co-acting with said mechanism for actuation thereby 
adapted to engage a recess in said flexible means to tension 
the same and lock the door tightly closed. 

Number 1,246,348: In a device of the class described the 
combination with a door and its frame, of a casing secured 





upon the door, a flexible element slidable through said casing, 
means connecting said flexible element with said frame, lock- 
ing devices associated with said casing for coaction with said 
flexible element to interlock the same within said casing to 
prevent movement of the door, said locking devices compris- 
ing means clamping said element within the casing and means 
independently thereof for positively engaging with the ele- 
ment to tension the same and hold the door tightly closed in 
the frame. 

Number 1,246,349: In a device of the class described a 
casing, a slide plate therein, a flexible resilient strap engag- 











ing slidably within said casing, means on said slide plate for 
engagement with said strap to tension the same, an eccentric 
for operating said slide plate, and means actuated simultane- 
ously with said slide plate in an opposite direction thereto 
to engage over said strap to positively retain the same en- 
gaged on said means on the slide plate. 

Number 1,246,350: In a door lock of the class described 
the combination with a door and its casing, of means secured 











on the casing and mechanism secured upon the door, a tele- 
scoping connection between said means and mechanism, and 
a rigid latch member forming a part of said telescoping com 


nection adapted to positively interlock with said mechanism 
to hold the door locked closed. 


o 








stand- 
ights. 


The man who never alters his opinion is lik 


ing water. His mind is a pool of stagnant tho 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








SCENE ENHANCES BEAUTY OF 
HOLIDAY WINDOW TRIM. 


SNOW 


One of the several handsome window displays for 
the holidays which received Honorable Mention in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD Window 
Display Competition is shown in the accompanying 
iflustration. It was arranged by Walter J. Smith 
for the Odell Hardware Company, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, and proved a great attraction because of the 
beautiful snow scene set in the window. 

“The 


Mr. Smith described the exhibit as follows: 











At either end of the scene and in front of it serving 
trays were displayed on nickel stands. 

“On either side of the central display were placed 
two pedestals over which was draped a rich green 
velour extending to the floor and covering the fore- 
On 


the pedestals were displayed electric portable lamps 


ground of the window to the glass to the center. 
and silver ware. On the velour at the front on the 
floor were placed small articles such as silverware, 
leather goods, manicure sets and two picture frames. 
“At the left of the display on the floor leather goods 
and toilet articles in cases were displayed and at the 








Holiday Window Display Awarded Honorable Mention in AMER CAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display 


Competition. 


central feature of the background was a five foot by 
twelve foot snow scene, at either end of which was 
placed a fifteen-inch square column with a cap. These 
columns were each covered in crystal granite which 
To 


each of them about five feet from the base was fas 


gave the appearance of solid granite columns. 


tened a fox tail bouquet of red leaves and green tails; 
also starting at the base and trailing up the three sides 
were Ivy vines in Fall colors. 

“In the center before the scene were placed a num 
ber of pedestals and shelves; these were next covered 
with white sheets over which was draped pure white 
cheese cloth. 
nickel] ware, 
being displayed on mounds of snow, the effect being a 


continuation of the snow scene to the front of the 
window. 


In this was displayed silver, china and 


thus giving the appearance of the goods 


lhe floor of the window was covered with white 


Paper and heese cloth to carry out the snow effect. 


twenty 


man must be not only 


gressive. 


death finds him at the 


Arranged by Walter J. Smith for the Odell Hardware Company, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


right side beyond column smoking sets and_ toilet 


photographer 


articles were placed but do not show a 
cut his photo a little close. 


“Over the entire display was sifted a quantity 01 
] 1 


which made the entire display gliste 


‘| rie 


artificial snow 


and gave the appearance of light sno torm 
black cloth beyond the background wa placed 


the purpose of cutting out reflectio 


dow lights. This display was mad 


feet at the back, eight feet 


foot glass front.” 
ooo 
To become a leader or the he 
faithful, but 


If he proves his fitn 


tion he will get it in due time. Ii 


be drop] c | or he will keep in the 


+1 
Same Oid jf 


on the pension list for “faithful 
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MARKING TIME=-AT THE WRONG TIME. 

The present condition of business finds many mer- 
chandisers confronted with an interesting as well as an 
important problem, writes H. E. Bates in the Adver- 
tising News. 

As a result of the conditions caused by the present 
world war the path of the manufacturer has become 
like unto “the rocky road to Dublin.” It is true that 
there have come to him many opportunities which he 
has been quick to grasp, but has found, unfortunately, 
that each opportunity so grasped had a string attached 
to it. 

It has been easy to do more business, but, alas! it 
has not been equally easy to show a corresponding and 
anticipated degree of profit. 

Many manufacturers have found it necessary, on ac- 
count of the shortage of raw material, to raise the 
price of their product. To this has been added the 
necessity for making up for increased taxation in the 
way of revenue or special taxes upon certain products 
largely used in manufacturing. 

As a result, many manufacturers have conceived the 
idea of marking time in the methods used to increase 
the demand for the sale of their merchandise in some 
cases even going so far as to state their willingness to 
do business at a loss for a time in the hope of making 
up for this when conditions become more nearly nor- 
mal again. 

Thus they offer the best possible examples of mark- 
ing time at the wrong time. It is axiomatic to assume 
that it is poor business policy, under any and all con- 
ditions, to do business at a loss. If it becomes neces- 
sary to raise the price of the produce it is also axio- 
matic that the only way in which successfully to meet 
this is to increase the demand for and sale of the prod- 
uct. 

Competition having been called the life of business, 
it is exceedingly unwise to allow one’s competitors to 
get the jump and go forward while one is marking 
time ; and it is a fact worthy of note, that competition 
does not mark time. In fact, under present conditions, 
competition is as active, if not more so, than it was 
before the war. Any one who is visually acute or who 
is able to exercise even a moderate degree of imagina- 
tion must conclude that competition will become more 
acute after the war. 

To mark time is the poorest possible way to get 
ahead of the competitor. 

Therefore, it follows naturally that to suspend or to 
curtail advertising is not only the poorest kind of poor 
policy but actually proves a string (or cable) that holds 
one back in spite of efforts to go ahead. 

This does not mean that one should “plunge” in 
advertising but that advertising means and methods 
should be carefully studied with a view to rendering 
them more efficient and more productive. 

Confronted with the problems which have arisen on 
account of war conditions, the wise manufacturer or 
merchandiser begins his attempt to meet conditions by 
studying his own business in order to determine 
whether or not he can cut down and cut out necessary 
or unnecessary expenses. Sometimes he employs an 
efficiency expert to do this, and sometimes the latter 


effects marked reforms and justifies the fee charged. 
Sometimes the reverse is the case. 

In too many instances the merchandiser acts like the 
sea captain who lost his head. The sea captain threw 
the life boats overboard to lighten the ship, and the 
merchandiser often throws his advertising over)board 
with the idea of reducing expenses. 

Or if he does not throw advertising overboard, he 
continues his general plan of advertising but makes an 
effort, more or less ill-advised, to prune it here and 
there. The result is in many instances that he throws 
overboard the very means by which he can weather the 
storm and lay a safe and successful course toward 
future business prosperity. 

Advertising resembles, in many respects, agriculture. 
The wise farmer studies his land, watches his crops; 
determines which fields are most productive, and is 
not content to allow even a poor field to remain un 
cultivated provided he can make it return something of 
profit without entailing unreasonable expense. 

He also 
He also cultivates it. 


The wise farmer belives in crop rotation. 
believes in fertilizing his soil. 

The wise merchandiser should do likewise. 

Advertising covers not one field, but many, some of 
which are more or less productive if properly culti- 
vated, sown with the right seed, and fertilized in the 
right methods. 

The advertiser who marks time ceases to progress. 
l‘urthermore, he does not stand still, but retrogrades. 

This is not the time to mark time. The present is 
the worst possible time to mark time, so far as adver- 
tising is concerned. By advertising is meant not the 
mere handing over of a larger or smaller sum of 
money to the advertising manager or to the advertis- 
ing agency, to be expended according to rule of thumb 
methods. 

Kar from _ it. 

But on the other hand, a careful study of his bust- 
ness, of its possibilities, of the opportunities to reduce 
operating expenses, overhead cost, etc., will enable 
almost any merchandiser to appropriate a certain sum 
of money to continue his advertising. 

Then, if he be wise, he will call upon what corre 
sponds to the efficiency engineer in advertising, and 
put up to the latter the problem which is: How to 
secure the greatest possible results from the sum avail 
able for publicity in any of its various forms. 

To paraphrase one of Abe Martin’s aphorisms, 
“Marking time never got nobody nowhere.” 


-e- 
PROFITS FLOW BACK INTO BUSINESS. 
In connection with the general assault on profits 
there is one thing to be remembered. Usually profits 
flow back into the business out of which they are 
made. Out of profits we get the money with which 
to expand and enlarge our business. Profits pay for 
the new equipment, new buildings and help to provide 
salaries for new men carried on the payroll. That 
is the prime function of profits in our modern busi- 
ness scheme. 


o- 


No man can justly censor or condemn anotiicr, be- 
cause indeed no man truly knows another. 
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DISSTON COMPANY MAKES ALL TYPES OF WORKS FOR GOVERNMENT AT WAGES OF 


SAWS FOR SHIPBUILDING. 


To meet the exigencies of the ‘war, we are now 
Thou- 
sands of ships are required to transport America’s men 


building ships as we have never built before. 


and guns and war supplies to the battle fronts in 
For the construction of vessels 
2,000,000,000_ ship- 


France and Belgium. 
to carry out the government's 
building program are needed hundreds of different 
tools, noteworthy among which are the Disston Saws. 

Henry Disston & Sons, Incorporated, of Philadel 
phia, make every type of saw used in shipbuilding: 
Metal saws that nip into the harsh texture of steel 
cables and the heaviest steel castings with ease ; power- 
ful cross-cut saws that fell and buck the millions of 
feet of Southern pine, Douglas fir, oak, ash, cedar, 
and cypress required for our merchant niarine ; great 
power-driven band and circular saws that cut them 
into shipyard lengths; and hand saws that are said 
to be the first choice of over three-quarters of the 
woodworkers of the world. 

The importance of reliable saws is nowhere more 
manifest than in building a seaworthy ship, and for 
this reason Disston Saws are widely in use among 
ship builders and ship carpenters. The shipping of 
the world, from the leisurely gondolas of Venice to 
the swift greyhounds of the ocean lanes, salutes the 
quality of these saws and tools, which are employed 
wherever exists the tang of shipping, from the yards 
of Clyde to the drydocks of Calcutta. 
ers can obtain copies of the Disston Handbook of Saws 


Interested deal- 


on request. 





SECURES PATENT FOR FLASH LIGHT. 


Under number 1,246,042, United States patent rights 
have been granted to the Beacon Miniature Electric 
Company, Incorporated, New York City, for a flash 
light described herewith: 


A portable electric light com 
prising a casing supporting a lens 
and an electric lamp bulb one 
terminal of which is in electrical 
connection with the casing and 
the other being projected within 
the casing, a battery having one 
terminal in engagement with the 
inwardly projecting terminal of 
the lamp bulb and a second termi 
nal, a contact plate carried by and 
insulated from the casing and ex 
tending downwardly into position 
to be engaged by said second 
terminal of the battery upon the 
introduction of the battery to the 
casing, a slidable switch within the casing, an escutcheon plate 
on the exterior of said casing having inwardly extending 
lingers engaging and forming guides for said switch, and a 
thumb piece mounted on said escutcheon and having fingers 
extending through and guided by the same and connected with 
said switch and adapted on the movement of said thumb 
piece to carry said switch into engagement with said plate 
for completing the circuit or away therefrom for breaking 
the circuit, the said switch and adjacent portion of said casing 
eng correspondingly recessed for releasably locking said 
Switch in its non-operative position. 


1,246,042 








Sa > —— 
i 1 . . ° e . . 
The show window is an important factor in busi- 
Ess success and it should have the same careful study 


and attention that other branches of the store receive. 


With 


‘uch attention it will pay good dividends. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Under the impulse of a practical patriotism which 
counts no sacrifice too great, Pierrepont B. Noyes, 
formerly president of the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has left his business at Oneida, 
New York, and is working for the Government at 
wages of One Dollar per year, his office being Chief 
of Conservation Division of Fuel Administration, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. 

+o 


FORM MERGER OF CHAIN COMPANY. 


the McKinnon 
Chain Company of Buffalo, New York, and St. Cath 


A consolidation is under way of 


erines, Ontario, Canada, with the Columbus Chain 
Company of Columbus, Ohio, and Lebanon, Pennsy!] 
vania. When completed, the new organization will be 
the biggest of its kind in the world. The general of 
fices will be located in Columbus, Ohio. Extensive 
improvements of the existing plants will be made. L. 
Ix. MchKinnon is president of the Company which bears 
his name. C. M. Wambaugh holds a corresponding 
ofhce in the Columbus Chain Company. The merger 
has already been ratified by the stockholders of both 


companies. 
“*- 


UTILIZES MANUFACTURERS’ ADVERTISING. 


An energetic dealer recently conceived a novel plan 
to utilize manufacturers’ advertising. He watches the 
current trade and national magazines for advertise 
ments of products sold by him, clips the layouts, and 
fastens them to the surface of the glass by means of 
labels. Irom these he attaches streamers running to 
the selfsame articles displayed in the window. By 
thus linking the manufacturers’ advertising and his 
own window displays together, the dealer has a po 
tent means of attracting customers. 


“*2e- 


SEEKS MANUFACTURER OF METAL SCREW. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Please let 1. know who makes the “Kalon” Metal 
SCTEW 
SUBSCRIBES 
. Michigan, November 20, 1917 


“*- 


IS GRANTED PATENT FOR A PLUMB. 






krnest \. King, Philadelphia, assignor to Tlem 
Disston and Sons, Incorporated, Philadelphia, has ob 
tained United States patent rights, under number 
1,246,609, for a plumb described herewith 
The combination of a body por 
1,246,609 tion having an opening t { 
ete segmental frame i | t for ca 
frame; the two I 
cated in the open: r 
“ tion as to forn cyl 1 oper 
, ing; a glass t 
; frame and extend the 
s . - 
, opening forme ! ! 


adjusting screv 

screw extendin 

plumb and the 

to the opposite ed means tor 
holding each ! t t 
which it is adi 
















Thursday morning the sky was overcast. All night 
long a dismal rain had been falling. In the dreary 
darkness before the dawn, the wind moaned and 
sobbed. A poignant sadness was in the gusts of air 
that rushed spasmodically along the lonely streets of 
the city. Some vague threnody murmured a burden 
of lament for the departed sun and the life which had 
fled from the stark breasts of our common mother. 
The light of day came, wan and melancholy. Leafless 
trees, bereft of the gladness of their verdure, stood 





Willis H. Bennett. 


forth bathed in the tears of the night, tragic and 
desolate. 

Lackluster clouds thronged the paths of morning in 
slow, cheerless procession—the vanguard of grim hosts 
that were sweeping northward with ominous intent. 
Again, the wind, rising in a plaintive crescendo of 


organ tones, chanted a dirge “of past regrets and fu- ’ 


ture fears.” Then the forces of a blizzard, hurtling 
forward at the rate of forty-five miles an hour, 
swooped down upon the city of Chicago. The vast 
waters of Lake Michigan heaved and surged in an 
agony of torment. Slim, pallid children, hurrying to 
work along the dank pavements, were caught in the 
storm and buffeted by its blasts till they seemed never 
to have smiled or dimpled with laughter. Yet they 
were too young, all too young and tender, to have 
known aught of life’s other tempests. 

It was in this somber and doleful setting 
that a telegram was received by the publisher 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECcoRD, a 
telegram of Death riding the storm. It brought the 
announcement from Long Beach, California, of the 
demise of his most beloved friend, “Pop” Bennett, 
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“Pop” Bennett Enters the Undiscovered Country 
from Whose Bourn No Traveler Returns 











whose life ended in his home there, Thursday, No- 
vember 22nd. The blizzard passed onward. In its 
wake, however, remained a great grief for the friend 
of friends who is no more. The tumult of the tempest 
has dwindled to pianissimo as these words are being 
written, but 

“It is not in the storm, nor in the strife 

We feel benumbed, and wish to be no more, 

Sut in the after-silence on the shore, 

When all is lost, except a little life.” 

The first reaction is one of passionate protest against 
the blind, inexorable Thing which robs us of the friend 
whom we love and touches not the enemy whom we 
hate nor the churl whom we despise. Why could it 
not have been some dull, worthless clodhopper instead 
of the sprightly, dynamic “Pop” Bennett who was 
chosen for “the long, mysterious exodus of death?” 
Yet, on second thought, how easy it is to visualize him 
facing the Great Adventure with heart undaunted, 

“So tearless, yet so tender—kind, 
And grieved for those he left behind.” 

Willis H. Bennett, lovingly called “Pop” by hun- 
dreds of hardwaremen from one end of America to the 
other, earned the affectionate nickname by reason of 
There was no 





the fatherly kindliness of his nature. 
bitterness which he did not try to lessen, no heartache 
which he did not strive to assuage. His soul was big 
enough to embrace a countless multitude of his fel- 
low men. Truly might he have said with the old 
Roman poet, Terence, Homo sum; humani nihil a me 
alienum puto: | ama man; and I-think nothing apper- 
taining to mankind foreign to me. 

Having had the threads of the East, the Central, and 
the Far West woven into the fabric of his character, 
he was broadly American rather than provincial and 
clannish in his relations with people from every State 
in the Union. He was born in the East—at least what 
Western folk classify as such—at Erie, Pennsylvania, 
August 24, 1851, so that at the time of his death he 
had passed his sixty-sixth birthday. From the East, 
no doubt, he absorbed the deftness of judgment and 
commercial shrewdness which, along with other more 
distinctly lovable traits, he displayed in business. 

Happily, there was no trace of the narrow [uritan- 
ism of the East in his composition. He would have 
been as uncomfortable in what-the English poet, John 
Dryden, called 

“A conventicle of gloomy, sullen saints,” 
as he would have been in a convention of bacteriol- 
ogists discussing diseases of the Asiatic buffalo. When, 
therefore, during his early boyhood his parents moved 
to Belvidere, Illinois, he carried with him only the 
desirable influences of the East. 

It was in the Middle West that the greater part of 
his life and business career was spent—always in touch 
with his father at Belvidere, Illinois. He loved his 
father with a filial devotion which was onc of the 















most charming characteristics of his personality. He 
counted it among his most precious gifts of fortune 
that his father lived so long to enjoy the intimacy 
which obtained between them. The elder Bennett, in 
fact, continued hale and hearty until January 28th of 
the present year, when he departed this life in his 
ninety-third year, only a few months in advance of 
son whom he loved so well. 

“Pop” Bennett’s first employment was with Cragin 
Brothers and Chandler, of Chicago, Illinois, tin plate 
jobbers. There he remained until the end of the year 
1885. At the beginning of the following year he be- 
came associated with the Reading Hardware Com- 
pany of Reading, Pennsylvania. For two and one-half 
years he acted as the traveling representative of this 
Company throughout the Northwestern States with 
uniformly brilliant success. The knowledge which ac- 
quired concerning the practical details of hardware 
salesmanship during that period singled him out for 
promotion. 

Accordingly, in July, 1888, he was selected to as- 
sume the management of the Chicago branch of the 
Reading Hardware Company which, at that time, was 
located at 73 Wabash Avenue, where it remained for 
ten years in a prosperous and flourishing condition. In 
1898 the offices were transferred to 105 Lake Street 
and “Pop” Bennett continued in control until Febru 
ary, 1905, when he resigned to look after his personal 
interests and investments in the hardware industry. 
While stid in the employ of the Reading Hardware 
Company he acquired a half interest in the business 
of the Lawson Manufacturing Company of Chicago, 
Illinois, makers of spring hinges. Upon the death of 
the senior member of that Company, he assumed for 
a while the management of its affairs. 

In January, 1908, he returned to the Reading Hard- 
ware Company and resumed charge of its Chicago 
branch. Later, he moved to Los Angeles, California, 
where he the Ed Hoffman 
Hardware Company, wholesale dealers. He came un 
der the spell of the marvelous California climate and 
finally established a home for his family at Long 
Beach, California, the Bennett 
Hardware Company, 113-119 East Broadway. As an 


became associated with 


where he founded 
evidence of the permanency with which he viewed his 
settlement in Long 
daughter, Dorothea, was married there, May 3, 1917, 
to Ira Harold Peck. 


7 op” 


Seach, it may be stated that his 


xennett took a keen interest in the politics 
of his adopted State. 
righteousness and insisted that it was the duty of hard- 
waremen to elect competent men to make the laws. 


He had exalted ideas of civic 


A letter which he wrote last year to the publisher of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarpWarE Récorp reveals 
his attitude on this important subject. He declared: 
“I read with pleasure in your issue of June 10, 1916, 
the plain and business-like address which Mr. Baackes 
of the American Steel and Wire Company delivered 
at Chicago. I think it hits the nail on the head, at 
least from my point of view. It is time for the busi- 
ness men to declare themselves in the matter of who 
shall represent them as lawmakers in the different leg- 
islative bodies. For instance, the California legislature 
Consists of g5 per cent lawyers of that character who 
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represent and make laws of the State. The other 5 
per cent are business men who are not versed in the 
game. As a result, we have poor laws.” 

He practiced what he preached about the duties of 
citizenship. Thus, for example, he was one of the 
first Directors of the State Pawners’ Society of Chi- 
cago, Illinois. This organization was founded for the 
purpose of protecting the people, and especially the 
working people, against the merciless exploitation 
which they suffered at the hands of the “loan sharks.” 
It is largely through his labor and that of his fellow 
Directors of the Society that the evils of usury were 
wiped out in the State of Illinois, 

He was one of the founders of the Chicago Retail 
Hardware Association and remained an honorary 
member of that body until the day of his death. Also, 
he was a Director of the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association. He originated the famous 
“Hardware Special’ which is now a permanent fea- 
ture in connection with the conventions of that organ- 
ization and which will always be associated with his 
memory in the minds of its members. 

“Pop” was quite active in Masonic circles, both in 
Belvidere, Illinois, and Chicago, and afterward in Cal- 
ifornia. He joined the Oriental Consistory, Scottish 
Rite Masons, in Chicago in the year 1905. He was a 
member of the Ancient and Noble Order of the Mystic 
For ten years he held 
He 


is survived by a widow and five children, two boys and 


Shrine at Davenport, Iowa. 
membership in the Chicago Athletic Association. 


three girls. 

It is no exaggeration to say that he was the most 
popular man in the hardware industry of America. 
That implies more than any combination of words can 
be devised to express. It suggests, though it cannot 
phrase, the personal magnetism, the loyal friendship, 
the broad tolerance, the warm-blooded kindness, and 
the many-sided talent of the man himself. It means 
for his innumerable friends 

“Memories, images and precious thoughts 
That shall not die, and cannot be destroyed.” 

What endeared him perhaps most of all to the peo- 
ple in every walk of life, in and out of the hardware 
industry, was the intensely human quality of his char 
acter. No more eloquent description of this phase of 
him can be voiced than the expression which originated 
in the tense atmosphere of the stage—he reg 
No university has power to confer a 


was “a 
ular fellow.” 
higher degree upon a human being than this title 
which the world bestows upon a man only after he 
has proved himself by tests more exacting than any 
board of examiners have ever prepared for ambitious 
candidates for sheepskin diplomas. ‘Those who know 
what this signifies need no volume of praises to elabo 
rate the fact. 

Whatever our views, theories, or beliefs as to the 


things beyond the curtain of Darkness which death 
rings down upon the little stage of life, we may joim 
in saying that “Pop” Bennett was a friend worth hav 


ing, 
“And Life is all the sweeter that he live: 
And all he loved more sacred fo: 
And Death is all the brighter | 
And Heaven is all the happier that lv 















































eee ad 
Omar C. Mead. 


The sadly thinning ranks of the Old Guard South- 
ern Hardware Salesmen’s Association show a new 
vacancy where stood the brave, lovable, kindly figure 
of Omar C. Mead, senior member of the firm of Mead, 
Gossett and Company, who died suddenly of pneu- 
monia, Monday, November 19th, in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

So widely known was he throughout the hardware 
industry in the South that he numbered among his per- 
sonal friends and admirers practically every man with 
whom he came in contact as traveling representative 
of the hardware manufacturers. 

His popularity among his associates in the Old 
(juard Southern Hardware Salesmen’s Association 
was attested by his election to the presidency of the 
organization, in which capacity he served during the 
1910-1911 term, devoting to the duties of his office 































Omar C. Mead. 


the same zeal and enthusiasm which marked all his 
undertakings. 

The name of Omar C. Mead was on the “Roll of 
Honor,” a special distinction conferred by the South- 
ern Hardware Jobbers’ Association upon members of 
the Old Guard who have sold hardware and kindred 
lines to the jobbing trade in the South and Southwest 
for thirty years. The badge of membership on this 
Roll of Honor is a gold lapel button. 

No more appropriate words can be employed to 
convey the spirit and pathos of the Roll of Honor 
than the closing paragraph taken from the address of 
C. H. Ireland, formerly president of the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association on the occasion of the 
presentation of the gold emblems at the 1915 conven- 
tion of that body. 

“Take this little token,” he said, 
evidence of the affection of all your comrades in the 
conflict of life ; and when your eyes are unable to read 
the route sheet as of vore, the hand too feeble to lift 
the sample erip. the I'mbhs too trembly to traverse the 
paths that led to the buyer's office again, and you 


“ce . 
wear it as an 
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shall have retired to the quietude of a well-earned rest, 
take this little emblem in your hand some time, call to 
the bar of memory the names and forms of those who 
have wrought with you in your busy life, and think 
kind thoughts of them. Let this be to you a token of 
their love, and when in the sunset of life you shall de- 
part on the long, long trip which has no return passave, 
may there be no shadows, but a golden sunset, which 
shall be but the halo of a new dawn, which we trust 
and pray may open out upon a clear day of white 
faith, whose eternity shall be as unending as the circle 
of immortal life in that city which hath not founda 
tion, but whose builder and maker is God.” 

The “clear day of white faith” has dawned for 
Omar C. Mead. None of the hundreds of friends who 
attended the funeral services at Christ Church Cathe 
dral in Louisville, Kentucky, would wish him back into 
the turmoil of earthly life, though they cannot help 
mourning his departure. His sunny smile, the heart- 
ening tones of his voice, the unvarying serenity of his 
nature, and the warmth of his friendship are treasures 
whose removal from the scenes of earth makes this 
old world poorer and those who loved him disconsolate 
beyond the power of words. 

COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Oklahoma Retail Hardware Association, Oklahoma City, 
December 4, 5, 6, 1917. W. B. Porch, Secretary, Oklahoma 
City. 

National Association of Automobile Accessory Jobbers, 
New York City, January 11 to 16, 1918. William*M. Web- 
ster, Commissioner, Chicago. 

Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware Asso- 
ciation Convention, Kansas City, Missouri, January 15, 16, 17, 
1918. H. J. Hodge, Secretary, Abilene, Kansas. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and implement Association, 
Spokane. January 16, 17, 18, 1918. FE. E. Lucas, Secretary, 
Hutton Building, Spokane. 

Mountain States Hardware and Implement Association 
Convention, Adams Hotel, Denver, Colorado, January 21. 22, 
28, 1918. W. W. McAllister, Secretary-Treasurer, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

Texas Hardware and Implement Association, San An- 
tonio, January 22, 23, 24, 1918. A. M. Cox, Secretary, Laredo. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, Jan- 
vary 29, 30, 31, and February 1, 1918. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary. Argos. 


Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Lincoln. [eb 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 8, 1918. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, Lincoln 
Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, 


February 6, 7, 8, 1918. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens 
Point. : 

lowa Retail Hardware Association, Des Moines, Feb 
ruarv 12, 13, 14. 15. 1918. A. R. Sale, Secretarv. Mason (ity 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Saginaw. Fe! 
ruary 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. Arthur Scott, Secretary, Marine 
City 

Pennsvlvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Assovia- 
tion and the New York State Retail Hardware Assocition 


Toint Annual Convention, New York Citv, February 1°. 1° 


14, 15. 1918. W. P. Lewis, Huntineton, Pennsylvania, Secre 
tary-Treasurer of Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard .\sso- 
ciation, and John B. Foley, Syracuse, New York, Secretar} 


of New York Association 


North Dakota Retail Hardware Association Con ton, 
Grand Forks. February 13, 14, 15, 1918. C. N. Barnes, Seer 
tarv, Grand Forks 

Mlinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, Fe 
19, 20 21, 1918. Leon D. Nish, Secretarv, Elein. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Pav! ™“ 
rvarv 19, 20, 21. 22, 1918. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, \!etro- 


politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 
Ohio Hardware Association. Columbus. February , 2 
21, 28. 1918. James B. Carson. Secretary, Davton 


New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, [Poston 
February 29. 21, 22, 1918. George A. Fiel, Secretary. 1 
High Street. Boston. 

South Dakota Retail Hardw-re Accorciation. Mitche", 
Fehrvary’ 25, 26, 27, 28. 1918. F. J. Shepard, Secretory. 
Mitchell 

Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association. |)troit. 


March 6, 7, 8, 1918. Frank E. Ederle, secretary. Grand | inids 























OBTAINS REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS. 


\‘nder serial numbers 97,179; 97,184; and 97,196; 
United States registration has been granted to John 
Braun and Sons, Philadel- 


97,17 
R ED CLoup phia, assignors to the Penn- 
sylvania Lawn Mower 
0¥.286 Works, Philadelphia, for 
1) FE L TA the trademarks shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. 
97,196 The firm claims use on the 


ORCH 4 1) first since the spring of 1907, 

on the second since early 
fall of 1906 and on the third since early fall of 1915. 
The claims were filed July 29, 1916. The particular 
descriptions of goods are lawn mowers. 





RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


lowa. 

The firm of W. H. Johnston & Company, hardware deal- 
ers at Brooklyn, has been dissolved by agreement of the mem- 
bers of the organization. The business will be continued by 
Mr. Johnston. 

The hardware and furniture stock owned by V..C. Stone- 
breaker at Philadelphia, Iowa, has been sold to Mi 
Morrison. 

Will Metzgar has purchased a hardware store at Dana 
and is getting it in shape for a successful business during 
the Fall and Winter. 

Michigan. 

With a capital of $15,000, the Levin Hardware Company 
has been incorporated at Detroit which has a population of 
about half a million and is one of the most flourishing cities 
in the Middle West. The organizers of the Company are 
Simon Levin, Nathan Levin and Mrs. Anna Shevitz. 

; Montana. 

The partnership of Daniel & Gibb has opened a hard- 
ware store at Glendive. Plans are being made for a goodly 
number of sales to the people in Glendive and the surround- 
ing country. ' 

Kansas. 

Fred W. Nieman has traded his hardware store at Cum- 
mings to T. E. Cormode of Farmington. 

A. Dolton, who bought the Alfred Markley hardware 
stock at Humboldt, Kansas, ! as shipped it to Holcenville, Okla 
homa, and will consolidate it with the Dolton store at that 
place. 

Messrs. Isaacs, Johnson and Stover, doing business under 
the firm name of the Coffeyville Wagon and Carriage Works, 
at Coffeyville, have dissolved partnership. Mr. tsaacs and 
Son will continue the business on East Eighth Street and 
Messrs. Johnson & Stover will reopen as soon as a suitable 
location can be secured. 

J. C. Nusz has disposed of his interests in the South 
western Hardware Company at Liberal to Robert Evans and 
bruce Creek. 

Nebraska. 

T. H. Bayley, of Farnham, has sold his hardware store 
to Albert La Bounty, who will continue the business in that 
town. 

North Dakota. 

Bopp Brothers, hardware dealers at Gurnner, have sold 
out to J. N. Shannon. 

Oklahoma. 

_ A recent fire at Korn destroyed the buildings and stock 
of the Duerksen Hardware Company. The firm is making 
preparations to continue its business 

The Latimer County Co-operative Store at Wilburton 
has discontinued business, and the hardware stock has been 
sold to Paul and Wallace. 

Texas. 

\. B. Carr, Jr., of Bryan, is moving his stock of hard- 
Ware to the new Parker Building in that town. 

A building occupied by the Adams Hardware Company 
and other firms at Tahoka was destroved by fire recently, 
torether with stocks of merchandise. The entire loss is esti- 
mated at $50.00, nartly covered by insurance. 

Charles Schvler has bought the Moon & Snyder stock 
of hardware at Petersburg. : 

Fred H. Lozenby kas sold his interest in the hardware 


Prablishment known as Sheers-Lazenby, at El Paso, to 
J. S. Gething. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 


25813.—A firm in French In:lo-China is in the market for 
nails, barbed wire, pumps, round steel plate, squares, angles, 
bars, safes, galvanized wire, pig iron, and single and one-half 
“‘ouble window glass. Payments will be made by cash against 
documents. Correspondence may be in English. References. 

25827.—A company in England is in the market for plain 
and corrugated galvanized iron; mild steel sheets; iron 
sheets ; steel bars, etc. Quotations should be made f. o. b. New 
York. Payment will be made by cash against shipping docu- 
ments in New York. Reference. 

25833.—A firm in London wishes to buy oil table lamps 
and glass electric light shades. Quotations should be made 
!. o. b. New York or San Francisco. Payment will be made 
vy cash in the United States. Reference. 

25835.—A man in Spain desires to secure an agency for 
the sale of kitchen utensils. Correspondence should be in 
Spanish. References. 

25836.—A firm in England desires to be placed in com 
munication with American manufacturers and exporters of 
cuamelware, etc. Reference. 

25837.—A man in Cuba desires to represent American 
manufacturers and exporters. He mentions no particular line. 

25852.—A retail buyer in Italy is in the market for copper 
lath heaters, using coal and wood; electric, silk-covered wire, 
4) volts, usual diameter; electroliers of novelty shape 
Quotations should be made f. 0. b. New York. Terms, bank 
credit against shipping documents. Correspondence should 
he in French or Italian. References 

25855.—A firm in Italy desires to purchase petroleum 
toves and petroleum ovens. Quotations should be made f 
New York. Terms, bank credit against shipping docu 

Correspondence may be in English. Immediate offers 
References 


} 


) hb 
ments 
are requested 


“2. 


ACQUIRES PATENT ON GANG LAWN MOWER. 


William Herbert Coldwell, Newburgh, New York, 
has procured United States patent rights, under num 
her 1,246,234, for a gang lawn mower, described in the 
following : 


combination of a plurality 
t] rotatable 


mower, the 
COMPprisimnt 


lawn 
each 


In a 
mower! 


vane 


units, independes 

















{SS Sy 
{Si eb 

ear mie —-4. 
yround engaging traction devices and ¢ M 
ited thereby, the cutting mechanisms of all o! | units be 
ing arranged to cut a wide swath conti ré side 
of the mower to the other, the tractior | ! iid 
vnits having their axes substantially in plane 
extendiny transversely of the mower, a fram connectigns 
from said frame to each of said units Iding the axes 
of said traction devices of all of said wu it all times in 
said vertical plane, said connections having m« ermitting 
the traction devices of each unit to r ersely wit! 
resect to those of other units 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








The Empire Auto Sheet Metal Works, Chicago, has 
been chartered with a $10,000 capital. The incorpora- 
tors include Howard F. Leopold, Sidney Adler and R. 
Aronson. 

The Otter Manufacturing Company, New York 
City, has been incorporated with $100,000 capital by 
S. Otter, M. M. Otter and L. May. The firm will 
manufacture automobile parts and accessories. 


“7s 


OPENS NATIONAL PARK TO MOTORCYCLES. 


Road improvements in the Yosemite National Park, 
California, have been developed to such an extent as 
to render the driveways safe for motorcycle traffic. 
Accordingly, Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. 
Lane announces that motorcycles from now on will be 
admitted to the Park. The only reason why motor- 
cycles were forbidden the use of the roads heretofore 
was because the driveways were considered to be in 
too dangerous a condition for travel by that kind 
of machine. 


~e- 


OFFER AUTO PLANTS TO GOVERNMENT. 


For the production of parts and accessories for air- 
planes, submarine chasers, and trucks, an offer of 300 
well-equipped manufacturing plants has just been 
made to the Government by the Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers’ Association. The offer is inspired by 
genuine patriotism; and the organization does not 
seek to bargain or impose conditions of their own 
devising upon the Government. In addition, the 
Association pledges its active co-operation with and 
support to the automobile industries committee of the 
War Industries Board at the national capital. 


oe 


AXIOMS TEACH MERCHANDIZING LESSON: 


The story is told of those two well-known characters 
in Cartoonland, Mutt and Jeff, who went into a hard- 
* ware store to buy a heating stove. “This stove is a 
dream,” said the salesman enthusiastically, “why, it 
will save half of your fuel!” 

“Gosh, that’s fine,” burst out Jeff with still greater 
enthusiasm. ‘We can buy two stoves and save all of 
our coal!” The censor kindly drew a veil over the 
subsequent happenings. 

This “fuel,” or “fool” episode, if you prefer, was 
brought to mind in reading recently that “goods well 
displayed are half sold.” Some time previous I had 
been introduced to the truism that “goods well bought 
are half sold.” The inference is that goods well 
bought and well displayed are virtually sold. And 
when we analyze merchandizing we find that the con- 
clusion is not far from the actual state of affairs.— 
Jonas Babick. 


SAYS GASOLENE WASTED IN AMERICA IS 
MORE THAN SUFFICIENT TO 
WIN THE WAR. 


Startling figures are quoted by Alfred Reeves, gen- 
eral manager of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, to prove that if we can save two-thirds 
of all the gasolene now wasted in the United States 
there will be no shortage of motor fuel and the war 
needs of our army and navy will be amply provided 
for. This is the sum and substance of the “don’t 
waste gasolene” campaign which has been organized 
by the Council of National Defense, the petroleum 
division of the United States Bureau of Mines, and 
the automobile manufacturers of the country. 

There is a big opportunity for motorists to show not 
only their patriotism but their good judgment in sup- 
porting such a movement. It is the one certain way to 
insure a sufficient supply of fuel for our part in 
the war. 

According to the estimate of the Bureau of Mines 
959,000 gallons of gasolene a day will be required for 
the use of army, navy, and aeronautical operations 
during the coming year. 

The Bureau of Mines estimates that the following 


savings can be effected daily: 
Gallons 


Tank wagon losses 

Leaky carburetors, average 1/17th of a pint per car... 
Poorly adjusted carburetors, % pint per car 2 
Motors running idle, % pint per car 
Wasted in garages, 10 pints each : 
Possible saving by using kerosene in garages 108,000 
Needless use of passenger cars, 1% pints per car 897,400 


This makes a total of about 1,500,000 gallons a day, 
or 561,000,000 gallons a year, whereas our war needs 
are 350,000,000 gallons a year—less than two-thirds of 
what may be considered as wasted at the present time. 

Co-operating in this movement are the American 
Automobile Association, the organization of users; 
the Motor and Accessory manufacturers, including 
the motor and carburetor makers, and the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. Van H. Manning, chief of the 
petroleum division of the bureau of mines, is in direct 
charge of the undertaking. 

Thousands of posters are being prepared to be 
hung in every automobile salesroom, garage, and gaso- 
lene supply station and hardware store in the country. 
These posters will show graphically the quantity of 
gasolene produced daily, the quantities used in motor 
trucks and motor cars, and the quantities that can be 
saved in various ways. 


— “s+ 
ration 


The belief is strong that the Fuel Adminis ' 
will shortly assume regulation of the country s oil 
supply as well as coal. The price, which the Govern- 
ment has not as yet the power to set, probably » ill be 
fixed by voluntary agreement as in the case of copper 


and steel. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








FLOWERS, FRUIT AND WOMEN EXEMPLIFY 
THE SOUL OF ADVERTISING. 


Consider three of the most attractive and beautiful 
things that live—flowers, fruit, women. It is from 
them that we shall learn about the soul of advertising. 

“The flower wants the bee and the butterfly to help 
it. If it is not helped, it will not ripen into fruit; it 
will fade, wither and die. It must advertise. So it 
decks itself out with all imaginable beauty of form 
and color, it pours out perfume, that is carried miles 
afar. Those who scent the perfume—those whose 
eyes are charmed by the color and form, hasten to 
where the flower is. 

“In the flowers and in the fruits you can find the 
soul of advertising, and also concrete, definite ex- 
amples of successful advertising practice. 

“The flower never advertised the fact that it had 
proteids and hydrocarbons, very useful to bees and 
butterflies as food and building materials. It adver- 
tised color and beauty and sweetness and took pains 
to put something of transcendent value back of them. 
The fruit never advertised starch and cellulose; it 
advertised color and beauty, and aroma and luscious- 
ness, and it gave with these qualities transcendent 
food value. Woman does not advertise her useful- 
ness, she advertises her attractiveness, and the woman 
who makes good gives all the real essentials, a whole 
life of self-effacing devotion. 

“To what extent have advertisers grasped the soul 
of advertising ?’—Harrington Emerson. 

* * * 

except perhaps in one particular, there is little to 
be desired in the 2-inch, double column advertisement 
of J. D. Harper, Lexington, Kentucky, reproduced 
herewith from the Lexington Leader. What is want- 


Cornices—Skylights 
We give particular attention to work of this kind and 
are ready to furnish estimates at any time. 


J.D. Harper 


RoofingContractor. Phone 1190 Y. 





ing to complete the story is an illustration of a cornice 
or a skylight. The reason is this: From early child 
hood until the grim reaper arrives, the human eye is 
attracted by pictures. Newspapers are generally read 
hurriedly. Therefore an advertisement with a perti- 
nent, well-executed illustration is more likely to gain 
and hold the reader’s interest. Advertising space in 
newspapers is not purchased for a song, unless it be 
one of Caruso’s, Galli-Curci’s or other warblers of re- 
nown, and illustrations aid materially in making this 


investment as remunerative as possible. Very often the 
manufacturers or jobbers will be glad to supply the 
requisite electrotypes, and, if not, they may be pur- 
chased at little cost. 
K * 
“Stone jars are very scarce and hard to get”—‘We 
Well, 


Where there is a shortage of a certain com- 


have several sizes.” Need any more be said? 
hardly. 
modity and one hardware dealer happens to be plenti- 
fully supplied with the articles, his advertising text 
does not require much more than a line or two to that 


STONE JARS 


Are Very Scarce and Hard to Get. 

We Have Several Sizes 

8 -- 10 -- 30 
Gallons 


We have an excellent line of 


FLOWER POTS 


Of Various Kinds. 


You Should See the New “OASIS POTS.” 
Watch Our Windows! New Exhibit Each Week ! 
A. SULLIVAN & CO. “*“nousé, 
’ ‘ ’ HOUSEWARE 
§ Main St., Next R. R., Open Sat. Eve, 





effect. It is not incumbent upon him to explain the ne 
cessity for anything that is obviously in demand and 
for which there is an inadequate supply. The matter 
of price quotations may also be left out of considera 
tion in the advertisement, because in such a situation, 
both buyer and seller know instinctively that the sale 
will be made if the. charge is reasonable. 

Near the bottom of the advertisement which J. A. 
Sullivan & Company of Northampton, Massachusetts, 
inserted in the Daily Hampshire Gazette of that city, 
we find three terse and snappy phrases that reflect the 
enthusiasm of the ad writer and the confidence he has 
in the “Oasis Pots” and the window displays. FEnthu 
siasm is very contagious, and people with 'ugubriously 
blue dispositions have thus far essayed in vain to con 
coct anti-toxins which will render us immune from the 
If you are enthusiastic as to 


infection. Inference: 


what you sell—and you should be if you are not 
don’t be bashful about letting this selfsame enthusiasm 
assert itself and dominate your advertisement. It will 
spread to the reader because it provides the much 
needed touch of human interest. 
xk * 4 
Investigate the advertising pag« tT sue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpw R Phey 


present new opportunities to you 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








KANSAS CITY HEATING ENGINEERS HEAR 
INTERESTING ADDRESSES. 

Although less than a year old, the Kansas City 
Chapter of the American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating engineers has an active membership of fifty, 
and is without question one of the most energetic 
divisions of the parent body. An interesting program 
has been outlined for the year 1917-18, which includes 
.the presentation of technical papers at each monthly 
session and the discussion of engineering topics. 

The officers elected for the coming year are: F, A. 
DeBoos, president ; Walter E. Gillham, vice-president ; 
John H. Kitchen, secretary; [*. J. McMorran, treas- 
urer; the Board of Governors being composed of: 
Benjamin Natkin, Chairman; W. N. McIntyre and 
J. G. Pease. The rule followed at each meeting is to 
have a committee take charge of the program for that 
particular evening. At the November meeting, held 
at the University Club in Kansas City, the subjects 
considered were “Fuel Conservation in the Home” and 
“Heating and Ventilation of Moving Picture Shows, 
Theatres and Churches.” 

I’, J. McMorran was chairman of the committee in 
charge of the November meeting program, and W. N. 
McIntyre opened the discussion on “Fuel Conservation 
in the Homes” with a paper on the proper handling 
of the furnace in residence and apartment heating 
plants. His paper considered both the warm air and 
steam heating plants, and made three recommendations 
for their economical operation: keeping the fire sur- 
face clean, maintaining the proper draft and putting 
coal on the fire at the proper time. In maintaining the 
proper draft, the air leakage around the furnace must 
be stopped and the proper handling of the drafts care- 
fully followed. The efficiency of the furnace is greater 
when the coal is burned slowly than when it is forced, 
and the proper size of grate must be installed to insure 
proper rate of burning and a comfortably heated 
house. 

F. A. DeBoos followed with a paper on the same 
subject in which he showed the importance of keeping 
the air from outdoors from entering the basement, 
thus cooling the floors and basement generally. He 
advocated weatherstripping all windows, but this was 
the subject of some discussion as affecting the ventila- 
tion of the home. He emphasized the importance of 
proper draft and the effect of a dirty flue as obstruct- 
ing this. The proper size of the furnace to secure the 
required amount of heat with the most economical coal 
consumption was discussed. Mr. DeBoos added a 
list of “Dos” and “Don'ts” on good furnace operation 
that brought forth considerable discussion. It was 
agreed that this subject of proper operation was one 
in which the Kansas City Chapter could take an active 
part and it is their intention to work out a series of 


suggestions along this line to place before the home 
owners of Kansas City. To carry on the work, a Pul)- 
licity Committee was appointed, of which John (.. 
Pease 1s chairman, the other members being Benjamin 
Natkin, F. A. DeBoos, John H. Kitchen and F. A. 
Griffin, Jr. The “Heating and Ventilation of Moving 
Picture Shows, Theatres and Churches” was the other 
topic of the evening, and Mr. McMorran opened the 
subject with a paper on the “Standards of Heating 
and Ventilation of Theatres and Churches” as worked 
out by the Society. These standards are given as 
minimum requirements and cover the proper amount 
of floor space, the proper amount of air and the proper 
change of air per person. Mr. McMorrani’s interest 
ing paper was as follows: 
Standards of Heating and Ventilation for 
Theatres and Churches. 


According to available information, there has 
always been a more or less variable standard of tem 
perature for buildings accommodating large gather- 
ings. But until about thirty years ago there has not 
been much more than a feeble attempt made properly 
to ventilate this class of buildings. 

The original standard of temperature was extremely 
variable in that it required that the personal whims 
Ventilation was not 

If a person felt 


of everybody should be satisfied. 
even thought of for a long time. 
drowsy in a theatre, they said the show was no good, 
but if they felt drowsy in church, they struggled to 
keep awake and said nothing about it. Upon the ad 
vent of the more modern heating system, a tempera 
ture standard of about 70 degrees Fahrenheit was 
established and various arrangements for natural ven 
tilation were provided. 
Introduction of Fans. 

The introduction of fans for ventilation brought a 
standard (the amount of money the owner was willing 
to put into the system) and consequently the air sup- 
ply varied from almost nothing in some cases to ten 
and twelve minute air changes in others. The evident 
necessity of standards has stimulated interest and re 
search along these lines until at present, we have fairl) 
definite standards which, of course, will be improved 
upon from time to time. The important points are 
established, however, and any changes will be more 
on the order of refinements. 

National Society Standards. 

Various cities and states have passed laws establish- 
ing standards to be followed within their jurisdiction. 
For the country as a whole, the standards were set 
forth in a report made at the annual meeting o/ The 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating !ngi- 
neers in 1915 by the Committee on Minimum Ventila- 
tion Requirements for Public and Semi-Public !*uild- 
ings. Bear in mind that these are minimum require 
ments and that local conditions in some parts of the 














country may suggest greater floor space and air move- 
ment. 

(his Committee reports as follows: 

\ correct interpretation of the experimental work 
which has been carried on, relating to ventilation prac- 
tice, forces certain conclusions: 

\. The necessity for adequate ventilation has been 
emphasized although the relative importance of cer- 
tain factors has changed. 

B. A high temperature, especially if associated with 
a high relative humidity, is injurious. 

C. The proper relation between air temperature 
and relative humidity should be emphasized. 

D. Air movement in contact with the body mate- 
rially assists normal heat dissipation. 

f. Air supply free from dust, bacteria and other 
We believe that the im- 
portance of the following requirements in compulsory 


contaminations is important. 


ventilation laws have been amply demonstrated : 

1. A minimum allotment per person of floor and 
air space based upon the nature of occupancy. 

2. A quantitative minimum air supply requirement. 

3. A carbon dioxide test for determining the 
quantity of air supply and its distribution. 

4. A temperature range limitation. 

a. A minimum of 4 3/5 square feet (must be at 
least 33 inches back to back of seats by at least 30 
inches width of seat) of floor area as a seating space 
per occupant, exchusive of aisles and public pasage 
ways, shall be provided in the audience hall. 

b. A minimum of 90 cubic feet of air space, per 
occupant, shall be provided in the audience hall. 

Supply of Outside Air. 

A positive supply of outdoor air from an uncon 
taminated source shall be provided for the audience 
hall at all times while the show place is open to the 
public, and the quantity of this positive supply of out- 
door air shall be based upon a minimum requirement 
of 20 cubic feet per minute per occupant. The dis- 
tribution of the supplied outdoor air in the audience 
hall shall be so arranged as to maintain the tempera 
ture requirement without uncomfortable drafts, or any 
draft lower than 60 degrees Fahrenheit, and as one 
test of proper supply and distribution, it shall be re 
quired that the CO, content in any part of such audi- 
ence hall not at any time exceed 10 parts in each I0,- 
000 part of air, based upon tests of air in a zone from 
3 to 6 feet above the floor line in the occupied spaces. 

Carbon Dioxide and Temperature. 

While carbon dioxide in the air, in 

quantities, is not considered injurious to health, its 


reasonable 


presence in occupied rooms is an accurate measure of 
the air supply and distribution, if no other source of 
carbon dioxide is present except the occupants of the 
room. 

The temperature of the air in the audience hall dur- 
ing period of occupancy shall be maintained at all 
times throughout all occupied spaces within the range 
of 62 to 70 degrees Fahrenheit, except when the out- 
side temperature is sufficiently high that artificial heat- 
ing in the building is not required. 

The temperature of the air in dressing rooms, 
smoking rooms, stage, ante-rooms, ticket offices, toilets 
and any occupied spaces other than the auditorium, 
shall be maintained as the special use thereof makes 
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desirable within the range covered by Section I, of the 
general ventilation requirements. 

Any heat source which does not contaminate the air 
and which does not conflict with the requirements of 
the Health, Fire, Building or Electrical Departments 
may be used both to warm the outdoor air supply and 
to provide heat by direct radiation. 

All stoves and all gas heaters, except when furnished 
with ample protection and adequate means for the re- 
moval of the products of combustion are prohibited. 

Same Standards for Churches. 

The foregoing standards are for theaters but apply 
equally as well to churches where it will be generally 
found that the amount of space per occupant is far 
in excess of these minimum requirements. 

Research work which has been carried on since the 
main 
It has 
heen quite thoroughly established that high humidity 


above report was made has substantiated the 


points and brought out several new features. 


is more harmful than low and that any effort toward 


control should be for the prevention of excessive 


moisture, 

\t the temperature required, it is very rarely found 
The 
which will probably be taken will be a standard of air 


that the air is uncomfortably dry. next step 
movement or velocity around the body, as the positive 
dissipation of the film or envelope of air surrounding 
the body tends to greater comfort and bodily comfort 
is the end in view—as very small quantities of air will 
satisfy the chemical requirements. 

It is assumed, that if the foregoing standards are 
complied with—the condition of the air will be satis 
factory but before long there will undoubtedly be 
established standards of bacteria and dust content. It 
is even possible that some method will be worked out 
by which it will be possible to set a satisfactory stand 
ard of odors. 

If the vitally important features as outlined are used 
as a minimum, it will be difficult to find a building of 
this class in which the conditions will be unsatisfactory. 

After Mr. McMorran had concluded, I. A. Cline 
followed with a paper on the split system of heating 
for theaters and churches. He outlined the method ot 
arranging inlet and exhaust ducts, fans and heaters and 
explained the method of taking care of certain prob 
lems occasioned by the stage and raising the curtain 
Discussion of the solution of these problems ensued 
and was followed by a paper by R. L. Dunlap on th 
furnace fan system of handling such buildings 

~o- 


CHANGE MADE IN MIDLAND CLUB MEETING. 


\llen W. W illiams, secretary of thi I yet carne 
announces that the meeting of thi nization 
warm air heater manufacturers will |» don Tl 
day, December 20th, instead of Thy I decd 


6th, as previously announced. 
the place of meeting, which ts at th 
Chicago. 
ooo 
The Brian Heater Company, ot 
chusetts, is to erect a two-story fa 


measuring 50x100 feet in size, 


$18,000. 
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OFFERS SOLUTION FOR POOR OPERATION 
OF HOT WATER HEATER. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 

As I rode home Saturday evening, | read the letter 
signed “Hardware Company” on page 32 of your 
November 17 issue, in which they ask for a remedy 
for defective hot water heater installation, and the 
solution of the problem soon occurred to me. “Hard- 
ware Company” say that in their opinion the chimney 
is at fault, and a study of conditions reveals the fact 
that this is no doubt so. : 

In the first place, we have a 9-inch smoke pipe, 
with a cross section of about 63 square inches, dis- 
charging the products of combustion into a chimney 
which has a cross section 16x16, or 256 square inches. 





16 x 6 
Chimney 








Secon Floor 





B-inck Tile 


Basement” Ceiling 








2 inches | 





theater 




















Defective Installation of Hot Water Heater for Which Solution 
is Offered. 


In other words, the downward pressure cf the cold 
air in the flue is about four times as much as the 
pressure of the gases and smoke ascending. There- 
fore, it is plain why the heater won’t draw. 

So much for the conditions. Now for the remedy. 
To my mind, the tiles serve no useful purpose, 
although if they were large enough, the smoke pipe 
could be connected to one of them, and the trouble 
would be eliminated. This is impossible, however, as 
the tiles are only 8 inches in diameter, and their cross 
section is about 50 square inches, whereas at least 
63 is needed. My suggestion, therefore, is to remove 
the tiles, and use a 10-inch tile or galvanized pipe in 
the chimney flue, connected by an elbow to the 9-inch 
smoke pipe. This would assure a good draft. 

If I may offer another suggestion, it is that chimney 
interiors be made round for small heater installations. 
Large boilers may work well with a square chimney, 
but small heaters are handicapped under this condition. 

CHARLES SMITH. 


Chicago, November 19, 1917. 


GETS AGENCY FOR UTICA HEATER LINE, 


M. A. Welter, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, who for 
several years was connected with the Northwestern 
Furnace Company, has secured the agency for the 
heating apparatus manufactured by the Utica Heater 
Company, and has opened an office at 1210 26th 
Avenue, N. E., Minneapolis. The Utica Heater Com- 
pany, with offices at Utica, New York, and Chicago, 
Illinois, manufactures a comprehensive line of warm 
air heaters that are thoroughly modern and up-to-date, 


“*e- 


PUTS NEW HUMIDIFIER ON THE MARKET. 


Everywhere, health officers are teaching the people 
the absolute necessity of moisture in the air of the 
house during the months when artificial heat is used. 
The public is, therefore, well prepared for the intro- 
duction of mechanical humidifiers to be utilized in con- 
nection with warm air heaters. Consequently, dealers 
and installers encounter none of the difficulties of 
pioneering when it comes to selling a good humidifier. 


A recently patented humidifier, manufactured by the 
V. A. Smith Company, 213 West Lake Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, is said to contain many advantages and im- 
provements to recommend it to the public. The water 


Humidifier Made by V. A. Smith Company, Chicago, Iilinois. 


supply to this Humidifier is automatically controlled. 
It may be derived through direct connection with the 
city system or with a supply tank near the warm air 


heater. 

One of the strong claims made for the V. A. Smith 
Company Humidifier is its feature which permits con- 
trol of the amount of moisture let into the house. By 
adjusting the dampers of the Humidifier, it is declared, 
any percentage of humidity from 30 to go per cent 
can be obtained. Price details and descriptive litera- 
ture can be had by addressing the manufacturers. 


<>. 


GIVE H. W. BOOTH FAREWELL LUNCHEON. 





A farewell luncheon in honor of H. W. Booth, 


Kansas City manager of the U. S. Radiator Corpora- 
tion, was given by the Kansas City Chapter of the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers on Monday, November roth, in the rooms of the 
City Club of Kansas City. Mr. Booth leaves for 
Chicago to take charge of sales in the Chicago office 
of the company and is succeeded by R. W. Hillman, 
who was also present at the luncheon. The other 
members of the Kansas City Chapter in attendance 
were F. A. De Boos, John H. Kitchen, F. J. \icMor- 
ran, Walter E. Gillham, R. F. Taylor, N. W. Downes, 
L. A. Stephenson, Robert J. Laurie, F. A. Gri‘fin, Jr., 
W.N. McIntyre and B. Natkin. 
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COAL SHORTAGE OPENS WAY FOR WOOD 
BURNING APPARATUS. 


The coal shortage occasioned by our preparation 
and active participation in the world war has directed 
attention to the value of wood as a fuel and the part 
which it may play in relieving the situation. Already 
the inability of the householder to procure coal has 
been manifest in many sections of the country, and it 
is quite likely, as is the condition at present in the 
European countries, that wood will be used on a far 
greater scale than heretofore in our heating and cook- 
ing apparatus. 

This will not be a predicament where wood is 
readily obtainable because it has a high fuel value, 
burns freely and makes a good substitute for coal. 
According to experts of the United States Forestry 
Service, people who plan to use wood during the Fall 
and Winter can figure, roughly speaking, that two 
pounds of seasoned wood have a fuel value equal to 
one pound of coal. While different kinds of wood 
have different fuel values, the foresters say that in 
general the greater the dry weight of a non-resinous 
wood, the more heat it will give out when burned. 

Weight for weight, however, there is very little dif- 
ference between various species. Resin affords about 
twice as much heat as wood, so that resinous woods 
have a greater heat value per pound than non-resinous 

‘woods, and this increased value varies, of course, with 
the resin content. The available heat value of a cord 
of wood depends also on the amount of moisture pres- 
ent. When the wood is green, part of the heat which 
it is capable of yielding is taken up in evaporating the 
water. The greater amount of water in the wood the 
more heat is lost. 

Where wood is to be burned in a warm air heater, 
stove or range intended for coal, it will be found desir- 
able, the foresters say, to cover the grate partly with 
sheet iron or fire brick, in order to reduce the draught. 
If this is not done the wood is wasted by being con- 
sumed too fast, and makes a very hot fire which may 
damage the fire box. 

It is pointed out, however, that heat value is not the 
only test of usefulness in fuel wood and since ninety- 
five per cent of all wood used for fuel is consumed for 
domestic purposes, largely in farm houses, such factors 
as rapidity of burning and ease of lighting are im- 
portant. 

The recommendation of the Forestry Service to 
cover the grate partly with sheet iron or brick in order 
to reduce the draft when burning coal has long been 
anticipated in the construction of heating or cooking 
apparatus for burning either coal or wood, or wood 
alone. To supply and satisfy the demand in rural 
communities and other localities where wood is plenti- 
ful, manufacturers of warm air heaters, stoves, ranges, 
room heaters, etc., have for years put on the market 
apparatus that is specially constructed for this purpose. 
The fire door and firebox are made extra large to ad- 
mit large chunks of wood, and the grates are made un- 
usually close to cut down the draft or else a specially 
constructed wood grate is supplied which can be readily 
inserted or removed through the feed door. 


a= 


Hence the call for wood-burning appliances finds the 
manufacturers as a rule prepared to supply heaters and 
cookers that burn either coal or wood or the latter 
fuel alone. Apropos of this circumstance, it is an 
interesting commentary that the average person must 
often be advised that a certain commodity will be 
beneficial to him before he will think of purchasing it. 
The advertising pages of our newspapers and mag- 
azines substantiate this statement beyond any shadow 
of a doubt. It is irrefutable, though seemingly para- 
doxical. 

What can the manufacturers and installers of warm 
air heaters, stoves, ranges, etc., burning wood, con- 
clude? Simply that it will be good business policy for 
them to feature this apparatus more intensively and 
extensively than in the past. By thus incidentally re- 
lieving the coal shortage they wil! in addition be per- 
forming a patriotic act for Uncle Sam and his Allies. 

seietlitiimemaieteasiiens 


WHAT A TRUE FRIEND MEANS. 


He comes nearest 
There have 


A friend is not to be our echo. 
to us because he is other than ourselves. 
been one-sided friendships in which the more self- 
forgetting partner merely supplemented the happiness 
and the gifts of his friend, but that is to have been 
a clinging parasite, rather than a completing and in- 
spiring companion. In true friendship there must be 
both give and take. 
than blindness to faults and failings, are its essential 
characteristics. We must not ask too much if we ex- 
pect to keep a friendship, and, most of all, we must 
be ready to give ourselves at our very best to meet 
The high- 


Patience and forbearance, rather 


the needs and expectations of our friends. 
est type of friendship, also, is that which is least de- 
pendent upon the immediate presence of the friend. 
Can the spirit of your relationship endure long part- 
ing? Are those whom we never see and seldom hear 
from still cherished as companions of our souls? Can 
we still be friends with those who have gone before 
us into the unknown land? These are testing ques- 
tions for the quality of 
Rankin. 


friendship Isaac Ogden 


CITES ESSENTIALS FOR SUCCESS. 


Success is dependent, not upon exceptional oppor 
tunity, but upon the ability to make use of ordinary 
opportunity. 


When you put your name on another man's 
you are 


paper 
for more money than you can afford to losé 
unlocking the door to the bankruptcy court 


You are a mighty wise business man if you can 
always distinguish where economy ends and legitimate 
expense begins. 

Even though we disagree with the opinions of the 
optimist, we can’t help liking the atmosphere su 


rounding him. 

Don’t expect to figure your succe 
on the amount of money you spend 
what is left rather than on what ts gon 

Taking a trade journal or a business mag 
not reading it is just like sending for the do 
then refusing to let him see the patient. 


izine and 


tor and 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








PATTERNS FOR TWO-PIECE CHIMNEY BASE. 


BY O. W. KOTHE. 

In reply to the query of South Dakota “Reader” for 
patterns for a two-piece chimney base, as shown in 
the November 17th issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Ii \RDWARE Recorp, the following will give the desired 
information : 

Let M-N-O-P represent a sheet of iron. 
line C-D about 4 inches up from the base of sheet, 
which represents that apron or turn down on to the 


Draw the 


byick. 
\We will assume a base the size of measurements in 
sk. tech; so establish point b, something over half the 


should be designed to cover the brick work. The bas: 
can be laid ont the same as above and riveted as shown. 
Or else it can be arranged as at “S” where a flange is 
turned out and another flange riveted on the inside to 
fit in the brick work. When the chimney extension is 
well wired down the top is filled with cement as shown 
by “S.” This overcomes the currents formed by air 
pockets and also saves material. 
oo 


WAR HITS ENGLISH EXPORT TRADE. 


Consul J. S. Armstrong, Jr., at Bristol, England, 
writes that the export trade in galvanized iron there 
has been very much reduced owing to the demands of 


the Government, and as a result, manufacturers have 
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Development of Patterns for Chimney Base. 


width of base, and measure over 834 inches to the 
center a, and measure 834 inches for the width of side 
c-b. Draw the center line A-B and measure a quarter 
of the circumference of pipe, or 7 1/16 inches, on 
side, establishing points b-e. It is best to make this 
'4 inches smaller than the actual circumference to 


enable the straight pipe to fit better. Next place your 
steel square to the position shown by lines b-f-c, so 
the bottom end measures 634 inches. Repeat this with 
Afterwards drop the square and 


The line c-i is drawn by re- 


the other side e-g-b. 
add the side apron h-i. 
versing the square to fit on line c-f, 
to these edges as shown, and the pattern is finished. 
The other half pattern is marked out by reversing this 
pattern. What falls off as M-e-N from the one end 
and the fall off on the other end are seamed together 
and worked into a joint of pipe. This saves all waste. 


Allowance is made 


Chimney bases, as in sketch, when used for large 
chimneys permit too large pockets for the circulation 


of air currents. To overcome this, a pan as at “R” 


not been able to give sufficient attention to their larg 
export business with South America and the [ritish 
colonies. The value of galvanized iron and similar 
products exported from Bristol in 1913 was $11,424. 
713 and in 1915, $2,907,191. 
Jelgium and Germany and the 

This 


Before the war spelter 
came chiefly from 
home production was only a negligible quantity. 
is now obtained almost altogether from the United 
States, and the price has more than quadrupled. !’lans 
are being made to divert Australian spelter to [ristol 
in place of that heretofore brought from (ern 


WANTS ELBOW PATTERNS. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN HARDWARE Recor 
I would appreciate it very much if one of 
readers would make a few sketches of what | w: 
the line of patterns. First I want an Oval-to-Round 
Elbow, and then a Tapered Elbow. Hoping I can get 
these soon, I remain, SHeet METAL. 
, Michigan, November 21, 1917. 


AND 
our 
nt in 











CHICAGO CONTRACTORS CONSIDER TIMELY 
TOPICS AT NOVEMBER MEETING. 


Several timely topics, chiefly the question of mem- 
bership, came up for discussion at the regular monthly 
meeting of the Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago which was held in the rooms of the 
Hardware Club of Chicago on Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 20th. There was a much better attendance 
than usual at the meeting, which was called to order 
by president D. M. Haines. 

After the minutes of the previous meeting had been 
disposed of, secretary Rockwood read several com- 
munications. First he presented a letter from the 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Pittsburgh 
telling of the encroachment of other trades on the work 
of the sheet metal men as regards metal columns, etc., 
and asking how the situation might be remedied. After 
saskin, Of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
-o the article 


some discussion, J. M. 
AND HARDWARE REcorpD, called attention 
appearing in the November 17th issue of that publica- 
tion to the effect that the Building Construction Em- 
ployers’ Association of Chicago had awarded the sheet 
metal workers of that city the decision on erecting, 
tamping and bolting of metal column forms, regarding 
which there had been some dispute with the carpenters. 
Upon the suggestion of Frank R. Cooke cf the Whit 
aker-Glessner Company, it was decided to refer this 
information to the Pittsburgh Association. 

The next communication was a letter from the secre 
tary of the National Association of Sheet Metal Con 
tractors, Edwin L. Seabrook of Philadelphia, urging 
the Chicago Association to help increase the member 
ship of the national body. President Haines enlarged 
upon the fact that the question of membership was 
also of great import to the Chicago Association and 
he advised that a strenuous effort be made to increase 
the membership of both the local and the parent or 
ganizations. A general discussion took place in which 
suggestions were made by Emil Renisch, of Renisch 
and Wallace, Mr. Cooke and others, the result being 
a motion by secretary Rockwood that the members sub 
mit a list of live prospects to the Chicago body, which 
will then co-operate with the national organization to 
impress upon them the advantages of joining, and en 
roll This 
unanin.ous favor and was forthwith adopted. 

Next 


them as members. suggestion met with 
a letter was read from William M. Roberts, 
of the Chicago Board of Education, who has charge 
of Vocational Training, in which he directed the at 
tention of the contractors to the course in sheet metal 
work for apprentices that is being conducted at the 
Harrison Technical High School under the supervision 
of a competent instructor, Mr. Roberts urged that the 
members of the Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso 
Cation of Chicago take the fullest possible advantage 
of this splendid opportunity to train their apprentices, 
and the sense of the meeting was that it should in no 
way be neglected, especially as it would serve to pre- 
vent a shortage of skilled sheet metal workers in the 
future. 


The 


next order of business was the proposals for 


membership, and secretary Rockwood introduced John 


F. 


e.: 
“mith, owner of a hardware and sheet metal shop 
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at 4427 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago, who was 
subsequently admitted into the organization. 

The secretary also showed to the members samples 
of the pay roll envelopes used by his firm. These are 
of a series, each of which contains a different illustra- 
tion and text emphasizing various “Safety First” sug- 


gestions to the mechanic. He recommended these to 
the contractors and at the same time re-iterated his be 
lief that if the members of the Chicago Association 
pooled their liability insurance, it would be possible to 
get a lower rate. After a little debating, it was de- 
cided to give detailed consideration to the question at 
a later meeting. 

Following this, president Haines told of his plans 
for getting able men to address the Association on 
the vital topic of “Estimating,” and secretary Rock 
wood stated that next month’s meeting would more 
than likely include a helpful talk on that subject. This 
led to an informal discussion on the necessity of know 
ing how to conduct one’s business and how to figure 
charges so that they will show a proper percentage of 
profit. The need of better education for the mechanic 
was also emphasized, so that he may appreciate the 
therefore avoid 


value of the material he uses and 


waste. It was also disclosed that there is a dearth of 
competent sheet metal workers, which by the way, 
shows how essential is the training of apprentices, and 
that some shops have to pay the mechanics and their 
helpers more than the union scale. 

\ll in all, it was an interesting meeting, and although 
the attendance was better than usual, it 1s to be re 
gretted that more sheet metal contractors in Chicago 
The 


benefits of the Association are so manifest and the sug 


do not attend the sessions of the organization. 


yvestions given at each meeting are of so much value 
that non-attendance on the 
The 


advantages of business helps and good fellowship far 


there is little excuse for 


part of every sheet metal contractor in the city. 


outweigh the slight membership fee. The next meeting 


will be announced in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
PTARDWARE REeEcorRD, and all contractors of Chicago and 
vineimity, whether members are not, are cordially nm 
vited to be present 

_— 


IS CHEAPER AND BETTER THAN STEEL. 


Phat a practical substitute has been found for ste 
Major v\ \ 


mining engineer of San Diego, ¢ 


is the announcement made by 
aliforn al 

is known as Molybdenum, an element of the 
yroup, and is derived from the mineral, molybdenite 


nature in soft, lead-vray foliates 


which occurs in 
masses of scales resembling graphit When reduce 
from this mineral, molybdenum is rd, silve 
metal which 1s fusible only with 

Major Mench, who has been called to \\ u 
1). C., by the War Board for a cont 
this metal, says that molybdenum 
quantities in the far Northwest, 
prove more cffective in ship building 
airships and submarines than ou 
weight 1s less, it will cost less, and het 
ter results than steel. It will enabl ed State 


to surpass the big guns of Germ t leu 


rs and submarin 


tonic crra 
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PLEADS FOR LOYAL SUPPORT TO OUR 
GOVERNMENT IN GREAT CRISIS. 


There is no mistaking the earnestness and sincerity 
which characterize the patriotism of the vast majority 
of the business men of the United States of America. 
At every important gathering of representative men 
expression is given to the loyalty of the industry which 
they personify. Thus, for example, at the recent 
banquet of the American Iron and Steel Institute in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, George P. Early, special agent of 
the American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, delivered 
an address which richly merits reproduction in every 
journal of the country. He spoke as follows: 

“There is nothing that should concern an Ameri- 
can citizen so much at this time as the welfare of his 
country, for our country is now engaged in the great- 
est crisis of our national existence. Without any 
justification whatever the life of the Republic as well 
as the liberty of the people have been assaulted and 
are now imperiled by the most powerful and merci- 
less military organization the world has ever known. 

“No criminal ever perpetrated murder with cooler 
deliberation or with fiercer brutality or with more 
vicious malice than Germany planned to murder the 
democracy of the world. 

“President Wilson, realizing the awful horrors of 
war, did everything consistent with honor, and even 
suffered national humiliation in his efforts to keep 
us out of it, but Germany has wickedly and wantonly 
forced war upon us by killing our people, by sinking 
our ships, by insulting our flag and by a most arro- 
gant disregard for our most sacred rights. No na- 
tion ever entered upon war with a more righteous 
cause than that of ours. 

“No matter where our sympathies may have 
been before we entered the war; no matter what 
our opinions were concerning our entry into the war, 
the fact is that we are now at war with Germany 
and the time for discussion is closed. It is now the 
plain duty of every American citizen to give his 
entire and loyal support to our Government. Any 
citizen who refuses to do this to the fullest degree is 
a traitor to his country. 

“The condition must be utterly destroyed which 
made it possible for a few hundred men to force 
twenty million men to slaughtering each other, and 
to inflict upon their families, relatives and friends 
the ghastly misery and crushing sorrows that will be 
kept alive for years by aching hearts and tearful eyes. 

“This Republic was founded upon the triumph 
of the great principles of justice and political liberty. 
These principles are so endeared to the American 
people that they will sacrifice cheerfully their lives 
and -resources in defense of them. 

“From the foundation of the Republic to the 
present time, the American flag has ever been the 
beacon light of hope for the distressed and down- 
trodden of many lands. More people came to our 
hospitable shores from Germany than from any other 
country in Europe in order that they might not only 
escape the monster of militarism but enjoy the in- 
spiring liberty and splendid opportunities of American 
citizenship. , 


““As love for the flag of one’s country is one of 
the noblest passions of the human heart, so treason 
to it is the most ignominious and damnable of crimes.’ 

“It is a glorious privilege to serve in defense of 
the American flag. Immortality awaits those who 
fall in its defense. A wound received in defense of 
our flag will ever be regarded by a grateful people 
as a badge of honor. 

“Our flag has been borne across the Atlantic. The 
valor of our brave boys will emblazon victory upon 
its folds and when the blessed day of peace shall 
return, the flag will continue to be the emblem of 
universal brotherhood throughout the world as well as 
the unrelenting foe of tyrannic rule. 

“The death knell of autocratic government is now 
ringing in Germany. The civilians are hearing it and 
its inspiring tones soon will be heard by her troops. 

“From the travail and pain, and sorrow of this 
awful war there will be born a new democracy 
throughout the world which we hope and pray will 
bring forth peace and good will on earth to all men 
for all time.”’ 


Oe 


APPOINTS STATE VOCATIONAL BOARD. 


Governor Lowden of Illinois on Monday, Novem- 
ber 19th, appointed the members of the State Voca- 
tional Education Commission, which is to work out a 
scheme for vocational education in the public schools 
of Illinois. The members of the board are Francis 
G. Blair, Dr. Francis W. Shepardson, William H. 
Stead, Charles Adkins and Barney Cohen. 





INLAND STEEL COMPANY MAKE FOUR 
CLAIMS FOR LEADERSHIP IN THEIR 
OPEN HEARTH SHEETS. 


Because they possess unqualified mastery of every 
raw material and manufacturing process necessary to 
the production of their galvanized Open Hearth 
sheets, the Inland Steel Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
are in a position to advance powerful reasons in sup- 
port of their claims for the superiority of their output 
They own the Laura mine just outside of fhe town 
of Hibbing, Minnesota, the ore from which is reputed 
to be unsurpassed for the making of pure basic pig 
iron, being high in manganese content and compara- 
tively free from phosphorus. The basic open hearth 
steel produced from this ore is said to be the toughest 
and most ductile steel possible. It is a known fact 
that the Inland mill subjects the melting steel to strict 
chemical tests for impurities in a laboratory operated 
on the floor of the Open Hearth department, and that 
the steel must be chemically and physically perfect be- 
fore the chemist permits it to be poured. With the 
knowledge of the carefulness and thoroughness of the 
Company’s manufacturing methods which anyone can 
obtain for himself, it seems reasonable to accept as 
well-grounded the four claims: First, that Inland 
sheets are the most workable; second, they are the 
most beautiful; third, the Inland galvanizing sur- 
passes all other; and fourth, Inland sheets are more 
free from defects and “hard spots,” and more uni- 
form in texture. 
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MINSTREL SHOW GLADDENS THE SHEET 
METAL INDUSTRY OF ST. LOUIS. 


The statement contained in the familiar verse to the 
effect that “The minstrel boy to the war has gone,” 
causes no uneasiness among the people engaged in the 
sheet metal industry in St. Louis, Missouri. The Min- 
strel Show which eleven of the leading humorists of 
the industry gave in St. Louis last Saturday evening, 
November 17th, is evidence enough of a sufficiency of 
troubadours to supply the most exacting requirements 
in this department of zsthetics. It was a real burnt 
cork affair. Dockstader and Primrose Minstrel 
Troupe, famed for more than a quarter of a century 
from the footlights of Broadway to the sunlit sands 
of the Pacific, “had nothing on” (we may be pardoned 
in the circumstances for using this highbrow phrase) 
the Minstrel Show of St. Louis. 


The white face interlocutor was Herbert W. Sy- 





Herbert W. Cymonds. 


monds of the Symonds Register Company and he car 
ried out his difficult rdle with such perfection and so 
professional an air of sangfroid that a number of 
local booking agents have been besieging him ever 
since to sign contracts for the Big Time Circuits. Min 
strels who wore the heavy African complexion were: 
George Kohlmeier, Leo Donnewald, William Koelsch, 
H. L. Richardson, Gus Koelsch, Jule Huber, A. P. 
Faessler, Tad Pieper, A. J. Symonds and W. FE. Kraft. 

Unlike the jokes of the professional Minstrel Show, 
the jests of the evening were not translated from moth- 
eaten parchments that were carried in camphor wood 
trunks on Noah’s Ark. 
and pertained to various genuine happenings in the 
lives of members of the sheet metal and warm air 
heater industries. Men connected with the supply 
houses also furnished material for the persiflage of the 
Show. 

No code is needed to decipher the following literal 
transcript of some of the funny things that were de- 


They originated in St. Louis 


veloped through the interlocution—at least it is plain 
enough to everyone connected with the industries men- 
tioned : 

One said to the Interlocutor he saw a parade down- 
town, BERGER was WHEELING ToNCAN METAL up 
HAMMONDs alley while BANNNANTINE was TIEMANN 
AMERICAN INGor past Beck & CorBEts, passing RYER- 
SONS on the way, following up in the rear was a band 
of the metal MercHAnts headed by Sip Bisuop, after 
taking liquid refreshments at the Grerocks the parade 
stopped at the Detroir Copper club on North Third 
Street. JouHn H. HemMBuECHER called Bor Netson 
a Hussy but meant a gent, SYMONDs REGISTER a Kick 
about buying a chicken dinner for the bunch. 

Another said, LANGENBERG was behind the Front 
RaNK while WALTER WIMMER was enjoying Home 
CoMFortT at the home of the AMERICAN, DicK MACKEY 
entertained the Roya family at Srocknorrs Hot Air 
Emporium. 

The opening song was the Old Kentucky Home. It 
was followed by an original ditty composed by R. L. 
Richardson, chanted to the tune of an old southern 
melody. The words are: 


We're a bunch of jolly tinners, 
And down the spout we came; 

We’re on our way to repair furnaces, 
And we'll get there just the same. 

We long to ramble, ramble down the cellars, 
Where the ladies’ jellies go. 

\t this point, the Interlocutor interrupted with the 
classically worded caution: “Cheese it, boys, here 
comes the lady of the house.” Then the burden of the 
song was resumed in this wise: 

In the ashes caflump 
Goes the pickled onions with a thump, 
Down where the furnace men go 

(Juite appropriately, the minstrels’ part of the enter- 
tainment was finished with a fervent rendition of the 
Star Spangled Banner in which the audience joined 
with an enthusiasm which set everyone's nerves 
a-tingling with patriotic emotion. 

A number of signs judiciously placed contained 
such clever sentences as the following: 

Corn might make whiskey, but tin makes tinners, 
tinners make furnaces and furnaces make hot air and 
hot air makes minstrels. 

If we make a break, well we're used to brakes 

Hot air we have it—but bull, that’s another busine 
100 strong to Milwaukee next June 
In the sheet metal art we shine—miunstrel shows are 
our side line. 
show 


\in't we 


lf you are not a member join now 
ing you? 

\ll the world is a stage 

We put boilers on bottoms. 


but a tin hop for mine 


What makes the wild cat wild ?—.\ ve without ; 


chimney. 


In order to give a full measur 


; oe _— 

pressed down and running over, th el Show 
1 ! 

olin omical ane 


VI lyrtlh 


was followed by a stunt of foot ju 


adroitly performed by John I. Rut! 
Kohlmeier sang a selection with a \ t suggest 

noes , ' 
prima donna possibilities. Mrs ewald and 


her sister Miss Barrett entertain ication 


ended with a sleight-of-hand per! dwar 
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Southwick of the Southwick Sheet Metal Works, 
Gsranite City, Illinois, who proved himself a prestidigi- 
tator second only to Kellar and Thurston. 

The delightful climax of the evening came in a dance 
for the young folks; and that means everyone present, 
because years are merely a matter of arithmetic among 
Years do not 
count so far as youth, freshness of heart, joyousness, 


sheet metal and warm air heater people. 
and optimism go. [xcept for an occasional bald head 
and gray thatch, there was no other way to differenti- 
ate the age of the dancers. It is expected that the St. 
Louis precedent thus happily established will be widely 
imitated in other cities by members of the trade. 


“ee 


GIVES FIGURES ON THE PRODUCTION OF 
SPELTER FOR THE PAST NINE MONTHS. 


That many zine smelters have continued operations 
when it was no longer profitable to do so, or even at 
a loss, is the statement in a report just issued by the 
United States Geological Survey. It declares that 
these smelters were loath to break up their labor forces 
while there was a probability the requirements of the 
;overnment might call for their full capacity, think- 
ing that the heavy orders expected when this country 
entered the war would eventually be given. Statistics 
indicate that this unprofitable condition cannot be 
sustained much longer. 

As the result of a canvass by the United States 
Ceological Survey to ascertain the production of 
spelter in the United States during the third quarter 
of 1917, C. FE. Siebenthal estimates, on the basis of 
returns of over 95 per cent of the production, that 
the output of primary spelter from domestic ores was 
132,700 short tons and from foreign ores 23,900 tons, 
a total of 156,000 tons, as compared to an average of 
180,569 tons per quarter during the first half of 1917; 
175,502 tons per quarter during the last half of 1916; 
and 158,226 tons per quarter during the first half of 
1OLO. 

The stocks of spelter at smelters 
amounted to 47,186 tons, as compared with 33,147 
The zine 


September 30 


tons June 30 and 17,598 tons January 1. 
content of zinc ore imported into the United States 
in the third quarter of 1917 was 15,000 tons, and the 
exports during July and August of spelter made from 
domestic ores were 16,800 tons and of spelter made 
from foreign ore 3,000 tons. The number of idle re 
torts September 30 was 64,626, or 28 per cent of the 
total number of retorts, and includes 18 entire plants, 
several of which are being dismantled. One electro- 
lytic plant also will possibly be di:mantled. 





REVEALS ANOTHER CAUSE OF CORROSION. 


Another cause of corrosion that is not generally 
known to users of sheet metal is advanced by the 
Stark Rolling Mill Company, Canton, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of Toncan Metal Sheets. According to the 
Company, few pedple besides the makers of sheet 
metal themselves know that when a sheet is galvanized 
or passed through its bath of molten zinc, a small 
percentage of the sheet is dissolved into the zinc, 


which tends to cause trouble when the sheet is 


exposed to atmospheric action. 

When the small particles of the base are dissolved 
in the zinc, an alloy of iron and zinc is formed, ani 
a coating of this metal is said to be much more sul, 
ject to atmospheric influences than a coating of pure 
zinc, which accounts for the rapid corrosion of some 
galvanized iron and steel sheets. Where a sheet of 
extreme purity is used, however, very little of it 
dissolves into the zinc, and this accounts for the dura 
bility of such sheets as those made of Toncan Metal 
or other high grade bases. Full particulars concern 
ing this material can be obtained upon request. 

oo ° 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Acid Brushes. 

Krom The Phillip Bernard Company, Sioux City, lowa 
Kindly advise who manufactures acid brushes. 
Ans.—The Hanson and Van Winkle Company, 838 

West [rie Street, Chicago; Charles F. L’ Hommedieu, 

30 South Clinton Street, Chicago ; and Potomac Manu 

facturing Company, 5247 Baltimore Avenue, Phila 

delphia, Pennsylvania. 
Saw Sets. 

rom Walter G. Herman, Raymond, Washington. 

Please tell me who makes saw sets besides Holt 
Company; Kilborn and Bishop; Smith-Seymour and 
Company; Peck, Stow and Wilcox Company; E. C. 
Atkins and Company; Simonds Manufacturing Com 
pany; Vulcan Tool Company ; Bullock Manufacturing 
Company; A. FE. Cunningham; and Goodell-Pratt 
Company. 

Ans.—bBaldwin, Tuthill and Bolton, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; Buckeye Saw Vise Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Buffum Tool Company, South Side, Louisiana, 
Missouri; Henry Disston and Sons, Incorporated, 
Philadelphia; Humason and Beckley Manufacturing 
Company, New Britain, Connecticut; and William 
Johnson, Newark, New Jersey. 

Electric Iceless Refrigerators. 

from Schlafer Hardware Company, Appleton, Wisconsin 
Who makes electric iceless refrigerators ? 
\ns.—The Iridger Factory, 327 Wells Street; Me 

Clellan Refrigerating Machinery Company, 564 West 

Adams Street ; and Joseph A. Holpuch Company, 3113 

West 22nd Street; all of Chicago. 

No. 15 Crown Oak Stove. 

from I. Cosgrove Incorporated, Silver City, New Mexico. 
Please let us know who makes the No. 15 Crown 

Oak Stove. 

Ans.—This is made by the I1. Wetter Manutfactur- 
ing Company, South Pittsburg, Tennessee. 

Air-Tight Heaters. 


From Woolwine Metal Products Company, &th and Santa le 
\venue. Los Angeles, California. 

Please give us the names of a few manufacturers of 
air-tight heaters. 

Ans.—Dangler Stove Company, Division .\merican 
Stove Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Danville Stove and 
Manufacturing Company, Danville, Pennsylvania, of 
W. D. Sager, 330 East North Water Street, (hicago: 
Foster Stove Company, Ironton, Ohio; Germer Stove 
Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, or 360 River ~treet, 


Chicago; and Globe Stove and Range Company, 


Kokomo, Indiana. 
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1,246,273 . é 4 





for Washing-Machines and 
3elvidere, Ill. Filed Nov 


1,245,987. Gearing Device 
Wringers. William J. Schoonover, 
14, 1911. Renewed May 7, 1917. 
1,245,990. Mop-Holder. Bernard E. 
hamton, N. Y. Filed June 12, 1916. 
1,246,070. Nail-Set Hansford C. 


Shannahan, Bing 


Duckworth, Gassaway, 


W. Va. Filed Aug. 9, 1916. 
1,246,104. Egg-Beater. Thomas FE. Jones, Hammond, Ind 
Filed March 16, 1916. 


1,246,150. 
Filed Sept. 24, 
1917. 

1,246,160. 


Parr, St. Paul, Minn. 
March 30, 


Fish-Hook. George T. 


1915, Serial No. 52,507. Renewed 


Fastening Device. Harry B. Roberts, High 
land Park, Ill. Filed April 7, 1916. 
1,246,162. Fish-Lure. Stephen J. Ross, Chicago, Ill. Filed 
March 22, 1917. 
_ 1,246,219. Safety-Razor. Charles Ballreich, Pueblo, Colo 
ied March 29, 1912, Serial No. 687,073. Renewed May 31, 
91% 
1,246,226. Tool-Post. Frank H. Blackinton, Chester 
Depot, Vt. Filed Jan. 18, 1917. 
1,246,242. Culinary Implement. 
Mla. Filed Dec. 13, 1916. 
1,246,252. Humidifier. Peter A. Mont 
Miled April 14, 1915, Serial No. 21,26. 1h 
1,246,273. Odorless and Humidity-Supplying Gas Heat 
ing-Stove. Barry Ivor, Chicago, Ill. Filed March 3, 1917. 

_ 1,246,287. Padlock. James F. Lemon, Syracuse, N. Y., 
assignor to The O. M. Edwards Company, Inc., Syracuse, N 
Y. Filed March 10, 1914. 

1,246,291. Culinary Strainer. Paul McHale and Thomas 
J. Judge, Worcester, Mass. Filed Sept. 10, 1917. 
_ 1,246,293. Ash-Sifting Cabinet. Ignacy Madura, 
cago, Ill. Filed April 11, 1917. 
’ 1,246,313. _ Sheet-Metal Kitchen-Cabinet. 
Jamestown, N. Y. Filed Nov. 25, 1916. 
1,246,314. Folding-Door Structure. 
oursville, Ky. Filed July 5, 1917. 
; 1,246, 337. Sheet-Metal Form for Concrete Walls. 
rick D. Skahen, Syracuse, N. Y. Filed April 15, 1915. 


Muriel L. Curry, Miami, 


Fair, Helena, 
Renewed May 71, 


Chi- 
Otho M. Otte, 
Palmer, 


Norman A. 


Pat- 
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Ferdinand FE. 


1 246,383. Lock. Gustave J. Bertram and 
Nitzsche, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed July 10, 1917. 

1,246,390. Daniel J. Cable, 
burgh, Pa. 

1,246,397. 


Cover for Pitchers Pitts- 
Filed Oct. 21, 1915. 


Nutcracker. Frank B. Deming, Salem, Ohio, 


assignor to W. H. Meyerhofer, Salem, Ohio. Filed April 
~1, 1916. 

1,246,406. Clothes-Line. Alfred H. Feldt, New York, 
N. Y. Filed Aug. 22, 1916 

1,246,466. Miter-Clamp George R. Reeves, Oak Park, 
Il. Filed March 7, 1917 

1,246,472. Padlock. Pasquale Salvatore, New I[laver, 
Conn. Filed June 9, 1917. - 

1,246,485. Clothes-Pin. Samuel A. Speas, Parsons, Kan 
Filed Dec. 14, 1916. 


1,246,491. Can-Opener. Marshall N. Thayer, Newark, 


N. J. Filed Sept. 29, 1916. 

1,246,511. Heating-Stove Andrew ( Weisberg, Lrent 
wocd, Pa. Filed Sept. 16, 1916 

1,246,539. Animal-Trap. Carl Bunn, Flint, Mich Filed 


12, 1916. 
1,246,588. Vise. 
Thompson, New York, N. Y 
1,246,597. Fork-Clamp 
Gilman, Ill. Filed July 27, 


July 
and Gustave Ik 


Theodore Hl. Dessez 

Filed Jan. 14, 
Herken 
1916 


Hieronymus Ilerkens, 


1,246,607. Reamer. William KE. Kelly, Cleve land, Ohio 
riled Oct. 23, 1916. 

1,246,622. Electric Table-Stove Kdwin 3} Lightfoot 
New York, N. Y., assignor to The Cutler-!/ammer Mig. Co 
Milwaukee, Wis. Original application file I 19h 
Divided and this application filed Oct. 4, 1lf 

1,246,637. Fish-Trap. John A, Miller, Bellingham, Wash. 
Filed May 9, 1916. 

1,246,676. Clothes-Line Prop. Jol \pple 
ton, Wis. Filed Jan. 12, 1917 

1,246,707. Sash-Holder. Amos \W te rt Worth, 
Texas. Filed July 3, 1917 

1,246,770. Draft-Regulator. Willis J. Morelane, Skanea- 
teles, N. Y. Filed March 23, 1917 

1,246,774. Ventilator. Malcolm ? M: Montevideo, 


Minn. Filed Jan. 18, 1917. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








FUEL SHORTAGE AND FREIGHT CONGESTION 
HANDICAP STEEL INDUSTRY. 


The steel and iron industry is finding it harder than 
ever to meet war conditions. Fuel shortage, freight 
tie-ups, and the limitation of output due to the con- 
flicting aims of those from whom makers now take 
their orders are all tending to bring operating difficul- 
ties to an acute stage. Because of the inability to ob- 
tain coke, more blast furnaces are being banked, and 
in Youngstown it is reported that the steel output at 
some plants has been cut almost in half. Remedial 
measures must be promptly applied, otherwise pro- 
duction may suffer to a more pronounced extent. 

The past week has been featured by the wide and 
prompt acceptance by warehouses of prices which rep- 
resent declines of $10 to $20 a ton in many products, 
and as much as $50 in sheets and $70 in plates. As the 
new jobbing schedules are on a Pittsburgh basis, they 
carry considerable freight additions for a large part 
of the tonnage involved. in the steel trade little in- 
clination remains on the part of sellers to hold out 
against the agreed prices. Friction on this point seems 
to have disappeared, and the trade in general has 
adopted government prices. 

The further restrictions on exports of steel an- 
nounced by the Government indicate a policy of con- 
servation the trade feels is justified. Unless conditions 
improve materially soon, it is generally believed a 
shortage in steel is among the probabilities. Every day 
confirms the opinion that the requirements of the Gov- 
ernment ultimately will exceed all estimates made be- 
fore the work of the Government was well under way. 
In some lines it is certain the requirements of this Gov- 
ernment and the Allies will exceed the capacity of the 
mills. 

In view of the heavy bookings and the way in which 
normal production is being upset by coke conditions 
it is becoming more difficult to satisfy inquiries for pig 
iron. Virtually famine conditions have appeared at 
Pittsburgh, where large producers are willing to yield 
every point of delivery or tonnage to get metal. It is 
feared that this is only the beginning of a situation 
which will become intensely aggravated as_ winter 
weather comes on. Buyers are being forced to go far 
outside their usual channels to obtain iron, at increased 
cost to themselves, so that delivered prices have taken 
on a greater market significance. 

STEEL. 

The Government is practically the only buyer that is 
able to obtain soft steel bars at present in the Chicago 
market. From this source heavy requirements have 
already been announced, and the additional tonnage 
expected shortly is preventing makers from taking on 
further lots from private users, because of the uncer- 


tainty as to deliveries. On account of the excessive 
needs of the Government, some Eastern mills repre- 
sented in Chicago are intimating that customers in this 
district will not have much tonnage divided among 
them. Outside of the Government’s requirements for 
ship building, practically nothing is being done in the 
Chicago plate market. Much interest is being shown in 
the final disposition of plates for Japan. The struc- 
tural market in Chicago is shown an increasing activ- 
ity- and occasional tonnages of importance are being 
placed, which is in marked contrast to the conditions 
which prevailed up to a short time ago. The fabricat- 
ing shops in this territory are receiving constant addi- 
tions to the tonnage for the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, which is tending to put them in a more salutary 
position. 


COPPER. 

The copper market this week continued to show lit- 
tle change, especially as regards resales by dealers. 
No ruling has been received from Washington, and 
meanwhile, consumers who buy in jobbing lots are un- 
able to get supplies in the open, but it is known that 
some Spot copper is being sold at about 26 cents un- 
der cover. There is a belief that a 5 per cent com- 
mission will be allowed on sales of less than carload 
lots, which would bring the prices to 2424 cents. Con- 
sumers who are working on Government orders are 
being supplied by the larger producers at 23% cents, 
and consumers who buy in wholesale lots are also able 
to get electrolytic and casting copper for January de- 
livery for 23% cents. The Copper Producers’ Com- 
mittee is still working out deliveries on old contracts 
and taking care of the Government and Allied re- 
quirements. It does not seem possible that much, if 
any, new copper will be delivered this year at 23% 
cents. The scarcity of copper supplies is further 
shown in the reports of the larger producers for the 
third quarter, which showed that they were sold out 
for the remainder of the year. Warehouses in Chicago 
decreased prices on sheet copper one cent a pound dur- 
ing the past week, the new quotation being 33 cents. 


TIN. 

No one now doubts that there is an acute shortage 
of spot tin on this side of the Atlantic, and the failure 
of the Government to cover a small tonnage in the 
open market recently proves that there are no free 
While no statement has yet 
lent 


supplies in the market. 
been issued by the Tin Committee, it is the cont 
belief in the trade that an arrangement has been af- 
rived at between -the American and British g 

ments to clear up thé tin situation, and that part 

will be made known shortly. Meanwhile, cons' 
who are in urgent need of small lots of spot ‘ 
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paying record prices, as high as 77 cents a pound, 
which is 4 cents above the previous prices. The de- 
mand for Chinese Number 1 tin for spot delivery is 
naturally improving. Very little business is being done 
on future deliveries both because of the lack of demand 
and because of the foreign offers being received. 
Warehouse prices on tin in Chicago continue their 
marked ascent, the advance this week being 5 cents a 


pound. Pig tin is now quoted at 87 cents and bar tin 
at 88 cents. Last month, prices were about 67 and 68 
cents. 


It was learned on Thursday, November 22nd, that 
the American Iron and Steel Institute has at the re- 
quest of the United States Government undertaken 
the control of the importation of tin into the United 
States. Importers will be required to produce for the 
inspection of authorized officials at any time a.l books 
and documents relating to every transaction in pig 
iron, chloride of tin and tin ore with which they have 
been connected. Importing consumers must agree to 
use the tin for their own manufacturing purposes and 
not to sell it to any other dealer. 


SOLDER. 

Like tin, solder prices continued on the upgrade and 
were advanced two cents a pound during the week 
by Chicago warehouses. Quotations are now as fol- 
lows: XXX Guaranteed, % & 4, 45 cents; Commer- 
cial, 4% & %, 43 cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 41 cents. 


LEAD. 

In the lead market most of the producers are not 
selling at present, and there is just about enough de- 
mand current to keep prices steady at about 634 cents, 
New York, and 6% to 6% cents, St. Louis, for ship- 
ment from the West in November and December. 
Freer offerings are noted on the part of dealers, both 
for prompt and future delivery metal, but they have 
not as yet altered the prices quoted in the outside 
market, which remain at about 4% to % cent above the 
trust price of 6% cents. 

SPELTER. 

After restricted demand, the spelter market is dull 
and prices are nominally unchanged at about 8% to 
8% cents for November, New York, and 7% to 8 
cents, for East St. Louis. 


WIRE PRODUCTS. 

Following the announcement of the maximum price 
of $3.50, Pittsburgh, on nails, the leading interest has 
lined up prices on wire products, although no formal 
and definite announcement has as yet been made to the 
trade. This gives a price of $3.25 on fence wire; $3.35 
on manufacturers’ wire; $3.65 on polished staples; 
$4.35 on galvanized staples; $3.65 on painted barb 
wire; and $4.35 on galvanized barb wire. Both the 
leading interest and several independents have an- 
nounced spring prices on fencing. 


TIN PLATE. 
In connection with its conservation program for 
1918, the Government will need extremely heavy ton- 


nages of tin plate, in addition to which heavy tonnages 
will be required for the Allies. The tonnage remaining 
is to be allotted by manufacturers to regular cus- 
tomers, and shipments will be made only to those buy- 
ers engaged in the manufacture of essentials, thus 
greatly curtailing the output of novelties and special- 
ties. As soon as the makers learn the amount of steel 
that will be available for tin plate, contracts for first 
half will be accepted. The belief is that the price to 
jobbers will shortly be announced. Much interest has 
been shown*in the ruling of the War Industries Board, 
which has the effect of forbidding jobbers from con 
tracting for tin plate for their regular trade and then 
exporting it. 


SHEETS. 


Now that definite prices have been announced on 
steel sheets in the Chicago district, consumers are go- 
ing into the market more actively and are contracting 
for all grades. For the most part, mills are not mak 
ing contracts, and are selling on specification for de 
livery which in many cases will be first quarter or first 
half. 


contracts with regular customers covering half of their 


One important producer, it is said, is making 


minimum requirements. The maximum prices recently 
announced represent quotations which are generally 


being made. 


OLD METALS. 

Aside from a fairly heavy tonnage of heavy melt- 
ing steel taken by the leading independent in the Chi 
cago district, comparatively little trading has been 
done recently. Although maximum prices have been 
announced on a few representative items, consumers 
do not feel that this has cleared the situation, as tt 
seems there is nothing to prevent other grades from 
going much higher. Wholesale dealers’ quotations in 
the Chicago district, which may be considered nominal, 
are as follows: Old steel axles, $40.00 to $41.00; 
old iron axles, $41.00 to $42.00; steel springs, $34.00 
to $36.00; Number 1 wrought iron, $30.50 to $31.50; 
Number 1 cast iron, $22.00 to $23.00, all net tons 
for non-ferrous metals are as follows, per 
Light copper, 19 cents; light brass, 11 


cents; zinc, 5%4 cents; cast aluminum, 15 


Prices 
pound: cents ; 
lead, 5% 


cents. 


PIG IRON. 

In the Chicago district, the inquiry for all grades of 
pig iron continues strong, and producers who hav 
anything to offer are experiencing little difficulty u 
The active inquiry for | 


umers of mall 


making contracts. ic iro 


seems to have been satisfied, but cor 

‘ 1 ara } 
able continue to seek further tonnage and sales are be 
ing made despite the fact that the sup 


is rapidly decreasing. Producer 


the production almost in full to Jul 
irons are not being offered, e> 
while Lake Superior Charcoal 


Small lots of the latter are | 


delivery, and contracts are bein; 
and first haif, third quarter and 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
canamnnenedl ponmmeaiitins Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 


85| 3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 


METALS. LEAD. AUGERS. BEATERS. 
mncsisen REE 87 oe Boring Machine........-.+++++- 60% | Carpet. Per doz. 
sete eee ee eeereeeeeeeees . ee ee Nets No. 17 Tinned Spring Wire...$ 1 19 
cumeseme Sheet. Carpenter's ere 50&10% » ras Wire coppered. 1 49 
10. WON so 6 vecscecese 110 
Full coils........ 100Ibs. £9 25) 
PIG IRON. Cut colle........ ond 100 lbs. 9 50 | Hollow. “t sol D ry doz, 
ee séaweenen r 300) CO Perr per doz. $30 00 oO. mp. Dover......... 110 
Northern Fdy., No. 2.... 3 00 TIY. | Stearns, No. 3...... * 60 00 i « ye pte s 3s 
ropnese Fe « No. 2.. 2 oq ist peccecesoccsoee per Ib. S: 1 Heavy hotel tapes. 2 10 
Songer indee aso ” | Post Hole. (No is “ « on. 2 6 
Diewell, 2- inch. vans ner dos. $12 50| No 18 “ ” 4 50 
Iwan’s Post Hole an ell... Nets. 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT HARDWARE. Vaughan’ s,4to9-in...perdoz. 10 25 
TIN PLATES. BELLOWS. 
| Ship. | Biechemtthee’ .......ccvecccceccess: 40% 
IC 14x20... Ford's, with or without screw... 13% | Hand. 
iX 14x20 Snell's “ 9 12 
ey 14028 Plambe........ pipiens 15% "| Per doz..$8°00 900 10°00 1275 
IXXXX 14x20... AWLS. | Moulders’. 
20x2 * 15% | Brad. eee: Per doz. 15 00 
Ix ou vee | i veee+-15%| No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 50, 
IxXxx 2OR2B 6.0. eeeee es 43 oe | Rabiroas. | No. 1050 Handled.... “ 1 05 BELLS. 
IXXXX 2022872320222 2555525548 80 | Plumbs..........+.. coccecsndS| SST See ee cite. " 


COKE PLATES. AMMUNITION. be Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 
Cokes, 180 Ibs....... 20x28 $25 80 Caps, Percussiom—per 1,000. Harness. . 
Cokes, 200 Ibs. ...... 20x28 +4 00 | P. L.. Waterproof, 1-10s...... 32% | Common............ o 1 95| pam Seats tte eeeeeceecesenss 60% 
Cokes, 214lbe....... IC 20x28 2640| GoD. ...cccccccccccccvcess BPM FOE. ccccccscccee ss 1 00) EMLUCKY « - es eeeeerecceeees SdVQ 
Cokes, 270 Ibs. .....: 1X 20x28 28 (0 thea staionncenarat 32% | Door Per doz. 
Shells, Loaded— | Peg. | Rots Departure Automatic... $7 5) 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. Loaded with Black Powder..... 32%| Shouldered.......... - oa = 
. ETS Coatel Gtih Ueeaieiess Powder, oa — “ 75| 3 -in. Old Copper Bell....... 5 
SS per 100 Ibs. $5 45 medium grades........... "32% | 3 -in. Old Copper Bell, 70) 
Bt Miitccsaceceua per 1001bs. 5 50| Loaded with Smokeless Powder, | 3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 55) 
BOs Bless cccsoccees per 100 lbs. 5 55 | EE, 5 <55.454n0siess 04 32% | Scratch. 3}-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 6 00 
No. 16. seeeeeeess-per 100 Ibs. 5 65 : | No. 1 handled....... per doz. 65| Hand. 
ne Gred o9,| No TS, socket han'id. =| =| 33! Hand Bells, polished 15% 
mokeless ter rrr 3 » 7 StamlePerccccce = . a re O20 CRS eee °0 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK | Smokeless Leader Orade..... 324, NO’ 4 | 7 
No. 18-20.......... per 100 Ibs. $6 25 | Black Fowaer....... sevesueseaS| Sle: ci csabcancascnenneesti 
te. aes. eeeneuend per 100 lbs. 6 30/U.M.C. AXES. Silver Chime. ........eee0+e- 10% 
He. 270. ee 835! MuroChm....... ——— Boy's Handled. | Miscellanvous. 
— laiiripenapaiearpe per 100 Ibs. 6 45 | =. i eereanonncenee | Wingnes...+< er ee 9 25| Church and School, steel alloys. . .30% 
| | "road. Bach. ’:""g2'35 3°00 4/00 5'30 
peemtee-anaer Gun Wote—per 1000 oa Plumbs, West, Pat..........; List a cea $ 
No. 16.....++++++-Der 100 Ibs.$ 6 95 ae aeel * J eta | 941 wT ORs sscenecart 3 00 BEVELS, TEE 
No. 18-20......+..-per 1001bs. 7 10 “11-28 gauge....... 1 63] Piremen’s (handled). $19 0c |Stanley’s, rosewood handle, new 
No. 22-24.....++..-per 1001 bs. 7 25 Each PLLA PS LEE Nets 
NO. 26....+eee00++sper100lbs. 7 40 PepaPont's Sporting, kegs rr 11 25 Stanley's iron handle............ Nets 
No. 27.....+00+++--per 100lbs. 7 50 on at _ : 7 Single Bitted (handled). 
No. 28.....++++++-per 100Ibs. 770) DuPont's Canisters, 1-Ib..... 56! Warren Silver Steel.......... 15 50 BINDING, OILCLOTH 
No. 30..... eeeceees -Der 1001bs. 8 20 es e :: eae = Warren Blue Finished sats epee SU) 7: eg 60% 
ee atchless Re , 14 OO | SINCET «were eee eeeeccrecenscs “A 
ad p mn Pk. in tkse denne seensewel 40& 10% 
= ae om... ka » ec Brass. CS er rrr 60&10% 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL. “ “ -kegs... 11 25 
MO, Bbcccscsvccees per 1001bs. £9 80 wt a -kegs.. ° ; ee, Single Bitted (without handles). pn BITS. 
Me 8b .ccccee eeees per l00lbs. 9 85 canisters W Sj us 
L. &R. O E S arren Silver Steel......... 13 5 Jenning’s Pattern 50% 
NO. 27...0eeeeeees per 1001bs. 9 90 — porting 925| Warren Blue Pinished...... FE men pee 5 SO = 159 
No. 28 per 1001bs. 10 00] | “an , ce tag terete Matchless Red Pole......... 11 50 Ford's Ship meee 
bEBa coceceseess range, Extra Sporting | asa gegieainagnagaitatets 3 3a 
PAR ccnccocereccnes 5 40 o.. aii ecieennuwerwaes ro 
3 £ Serer ‘0 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. L. & yen Orange, Extra Sporting 2 85 Double Bitted (without handles). Clark's Rama 4 i “4 $33 Cg 
Petes an a. oe Warren's Natl. Blue, 34 to 44 Steer's Gena ist ILA 
L.&R. sae Extra Sporting a - * Large $26 00. O 
Wood's Smooth No. re $9 25 eS See 56 ID... sees recess per doz. 1 50 Irwin Cor sain 
a : 4 0 . The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. Ford's. Shi Auger pattern 
No 22-24...... 9 30|L @rR. Orange, Extra Sporting | are the base prices. p er 1S% 
™ No 25-26.....+ 9 35 4-lb. canisters ......... 32! 34 to 44 ag en 25c. Peretewent sense estes 
bas Ei casasses .&R. : i 4 to5 Ibs. advance 50c. . aan 
n ws a a tie oe a L a? ye oe puting 22 ib te ie ee cles 1. COME... cscesessesseeceers % 
Hercules ‘‘E. C." and “Infallible’’ Countersink. 
SOCOM GUMS... cccccce 43 50) No. 18 Wheeler’e... . .pez doz. $1 80 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET | Hercules“E.C.," kegs........ 22 00 BAGS, PAPER NAIL. No. 20 ; =. 
TRON. Hercules “E. C.,"" }-kegs....... 11 25| pounds. .... one gi = poe 1 30 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, ete ~ sae 25 can _ | Per 1,000. "$8 ‘00 650 750 9 00 ° “ Flat... fa a ! 20 
ecccecesssecesose | h "s t 
100 Ibs., base No. 28...... $12 75 Hercules “Infallible,’’ 10 can | ahew —_°: eaave a 1 50 
Ke eens we weebies of 
SOLDER. Hercules “E. iy <r $ 7: BALANCES, SPRING. Dowell. 
Hercules “E.C.” and “Infallible’’ Russell Jennings.........--+++ 30% 
XXX Guaranteed ’ & :. per Ib. 45c atin ........ 5 of 1 OC | Pinas cdetedeuanebeekenans 20% 
Commercial § & $....... 43c | Hercules W. A. .30 Cal. Rifle, Gimlet. 
No. 1 Plumbers... ..... * 41e canisters........ 1.44 1 2: | Standard Double Cut.. + 25% 
Hercules Lightning Rifle, an! BARS, CROW. ee Pattern. .... per doz. $0 30 
canis  PEEPPrETereril yOTMMAN.. . 2 ee enn eeee em 
SPELTER Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, _ Pinck or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $8 00 | Gouge cancun donee ~ , s% 
ere canisters..............- ie A 
ie ic Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters ; | Countersink........- 13 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
SHEET ZINC CRMIBINE. 2. cc cccccceces 1 OC | BASKETS. Reamer. m on 
. anvina. Clothes. jensine’s savers re pi > 00 
Cash lots. .......e.eeeeeeee ee $22 00 £mall Willow........ per doz. 10 00 oe See “ 175 
Trenton, 70 to £0 lbs...... c per Ib. rr Pr American Octagon. . . 
Less than Cask lots. .$22 50 to $23 00 | Trenton: 20 £0 150 ibe... ...9teperlb: ae oo es 6 
ASBESTOS. | Serew Driver. 
COPPER. Jalvanized Steel. bu. 1 bu. 1} bu. | “ 75 
Board and Paper, up to yy”. .17cper Ib. No. 7 Common.....- z 
” * Thicket wr’. *"18e perl lb, ‘er dos....... $800 $1150 15 00° No.1 Triumph...... * 1 25 
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